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Safeguards its property 


gets better 


FIRE a1 BURGLARY 


protection and 


saves *12,000 a year 


Seas 


“hen it came to a decision on plant protection for 
our million-dollar facilities we chose ADT Auto- 
matic Protection because of its reputation for reli- 
ability. It gives us maximum coverage at a saving of 
approximately $12,000 a year as against the cost of 
an adequate patrol force.” 


P| ae 


Henry J. SERVAIS 
Executive Vice President 


Claimed to be the most modern in the dictating 
equipment industry, the new plant of The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation is an outstanding example of 
efficiency in manufacturing and operating methods. 

Protection against fire, burglary and other haz- 
ards is completely automatic. In case of fire, ADT 
Waterflow Alarm Service summons the fire depart- 
ment automatically. ADT Burglar Alarm Service, 
including Photoelectric and Ultrasonic Systems, au- 
tomatically notifies police of unauthorized entry to 
the building or the vault. ADT Heating Supervision 
automatically gives warning of low steam pressure 
or low room temperature. 


Controlled Companies of . 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


THE SOU Pe DSCRIBER CORPORATION, North Haven, Conn. 









SOUNDSCRIBER’S latest 
lightweight portable, 


Like Mr. Servais, alert businessmen from 
coast to coast know that ADT Automatic 
Protection Services give greater security 
for property, profits and employees’ jobs 
than can be obtained by other methods— 
and at less expense! 

Whether your premises are large or 
small, old or new, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered there is a combination of ADT Au- 
tomatic Protection Services to meet your. 
requirements. Call our local sales office if 
we are listed in your phone book; or write 
to our Executive Office. 
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Linda Burke, Editor 
Eight West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


We frouor... 


We honor Joe T. Parrett, president of the American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., past president of Southern California Chapter, ASIM, and 
one of the founders of this chapter. 

Joe Parrett is Insurance Manager for Carnation Company, Los Angeles, 
California — and its foreign subsidiary, General Milk Company. He has been 
associated with Carnation Company for more than seven years and has 
served on its Junior Board of Directors. 

Joe, as he is called by everyone, has spent more than 25 years in the 
insurance business. He was Examiner in the State Insurance Department of 
lowa; State Manager for a casualty company in Nebraska; and during World 
War Il, he served with the Corps of Engineers, assigned to insurance matters 
relating to war plant construction and operations. 

He is well-known and respected in the insurance field, is a member of 
the Insurance Committee of the California State Chamber of Commerce, active 
in the American Management Association’s Insurance Division, and gives 
a great deal of his time, ability, and magnetic personality to the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc., as its president. 

The National Insurance Buyer takes pride in dedicating the September 
1958 issue to the president of the American Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., Joe T. Parrett. 


Iu This Tasue... 


Third Annual Insurance Buyers Conference 3 
(Southern California Chaper, ASIM) 
ASIM to Meet in Chicago 4 
New Members of ASIM 
Group Coverages for Retired Lives 6 
by Ivan Ricks 
The Integrated Insurance Department 8 
by C. Henry Austin 
Insurance Problems in the Contracting Field 10 
by Paul Kipp 
Dynamic Claim Prevention 14 
by Gunther G. Weinstock 
Delaware Valley Chapter, ASIM, Conference 20 
Key Factors in Today’s Insurance Economy” 24 and 25 
Program of 3rd Annual Insurance Conference — Southern California Chapter, ASIM 
Dallas-Ft. Worth Chapter, ASIM, Conference 28 
Third Annual Risk Management Institute, ASIM 42 
Chapter Directory 43 


Roster of Member Companies, ASIM 44, 45, 45, 47, 48 


The National Insurance Buyer, official publication of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., does not assume responsibility for the 
points of view or opinions of its contributors. It does accept responsibility 
for giving them an opportunity to express such views and opinions in its 
columns. 

Insurance Management, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 1a, New York. Linda Burke, Editor. Copyright 


1958 by the American Socicty of Insurance Management, Inc. Subscription $5.00 a year. Advertising rates 
on request. 
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He’s On Your Staff—But Not Your Payroll 


This man is a J&H fire insurance specialist. His personal service to the same manufac- 
turing company through over twenty years of intimate association with the plant and 
plant management has assured this company continued fire safety and lowest rates. 


Of course he does not do this job alone. He has at his disposal J&H specialists in 
all phases of insurance .. . fire protection engineers . . . rate analysts .. . and claims 
experts. 


Johnson & Higgins gives your company both personal service and complete broker- 
age facilities. And it costs you no more to get the best insurance brokerage service. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 





63 WALL STREET: NEW YORK 5 


Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Buffalo 


Seattle - Wilmington - Minneapolis . Atlanta - Vancouver . Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto - London 
Havana - Rio de Janeiro - - Curitiba - Puerto La Cruz 
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The Third Annual Insurance Buyers Conference 


Sponsored by 


Southern California Chapter, ASIM 


On September 17th, Southern 
California Chapter, ASIM, is hold- 
ing its Third Annual Insurance 
Buyers Conference at Rodger 
Young Auditorium in Los Angeles. 

This program (details of which 
are on pages 24 and 25) is designed 
to interest insurance managers and 
buyers, insurance company, broker- 
age and agency personnel. A stu- 
pendous undertaking for a one-day 
session, it attracts insurance people 
from all over the United States 
and Canada. 

William (Al) Miller, a Director 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., and Insur- 
ance Manager for Richfield Oil 
Corporation, Los Angeles, is Chair- 
man of the Conference. 


AeroJet-General Corporation 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Baker Oil Tools, Ine. 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braum & Company 
California Bank 

Carnation Company 


Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles 


Consolidated Rock Products Co. 


Consolidated Western Steel Division 
of U. S. Steel Corporation 


Convair —— A Division of General 


Dynamics Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 


The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 


Ten men were directly responsi- 
ble for organizing Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter Joe T. Parrett, Car- 
nation Company; Cliff Weaver, Pio- 
neer-Flintkote Company; George 
Kohl, California Bank; Cy Finn, 
Superior Oil Company; Matt Sta- 
mey, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; Irv Snyder, North American 
Aviation, Inc.; Wheeler Stanley, 
Kaiser Steel Corporation; Don 
Cable, American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corporation; Fred Morrison, 
Union Oil Company of California; 
and Ray Garvin, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 

Southern California Chapter, 
ASIM, has scheduled dinner meet- 
ings on the third Wednesday of 


The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 

Garret & Company, Ine. 

The Garrett Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 

Griffith Company 

The Alfred Hart Distilleries, Inc. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Hunt Foods & Industries, Ine. 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Latehford Glass Company 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Loew’s Incorporated 

The McCulloch Motors Corp. 
Marquardt Incorporated 

The May Department Stores Co. 


Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 


North American Aviation, Ince. 
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each month. Its officers are: Wil- 
liam E. Reimer, Carnation Com- 
pany, president; Philip V. Myers, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
vice president; M. J. Bowman, 
American Potash & Chemical Cor- 
poration, secretary; and Waldo W. 
Powers, Signal Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, treasurer. Directors are: 
John M. Degnon, The Ramo-Woold- 
ridge Corporation, and John Nel- 
son, The Alfred Hart Distilleries, 
Inc. 

Starting with 20 member com- 
panies in 1952, Southern California 
Chapter, ASIM, now has 52 mem- 
ber companies, representing some 
of the largest manufacturing and 
banking institutions in the world: 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 

The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 
Richfield Oil Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Santa Fe Drilling Company 


Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 


Signal Oil & Gas Company 


Southern California Edison 
Company 


Southern California Gas Co. 

Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 


United States Borax & Chemical Co. 
Division of Borax Consolidated, 


Ltd. 


Von’s Grocery Company 








ASIM To Meet In Chicago 





Joe T. Parrett 
President 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


The Seventh Annual Member- 
bership Meeting of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., will be held in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on Monday, November 17th, 
1958. 

The business meeting for the 
election of a Board of Directors 
and reports of officers as ASIM, 
will be held this year at the Drake, 
in the French Room — reception 
and dinner beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

Joe T. Parrett, president of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., and Insurance 


Manager for the Carnation Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, will preside. 


Executive Committee to Meet 


On Sunday, November 16, 1958, 
the Executive Committee of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., will meet for 
luncheon at 12 noon at The Drake, 
Chicago, Illinois. B. E. Kelley, In- 
surance Manager for United States 
Plywood Corporation, New York, 
New York, and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, will preside. 


Board of Directors to Meet 


The Board of Directors and 
Chatper Presidents of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., will meet on Sunday, 
November 16th, for dinner at 6:30 
P.M. at The Drake. Joe T. Parrett, 
President of ASIM, will preside. 

Headquarters for the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., will be at The Drake and ar- 
rangements for reservations for the 
dinner meeting on November 17th, 
1958, will be sent to members of 
ASIM from the office of the Man- 
aging Director, Peter A. Burke. 








Dated, New York, N. Y. 
September 2, 1958 





Notice of 
Seventh Annual Membership Meeting 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Pursuant to Article VI, Paragraph 18, of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 
notice is hereby given that the seventh Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Management, Inc., for the purpose of 
electing a Board of Directors will be held on Monday, November 
17, 1958, at The Drake, Chicago, Illinois. Reception and Dinner 
Meeting in the French Room — 6:30 P.M. 


Raymond V. Brady, Secretary 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


ASIM Welcomes 
New Members 


Atlanta 
Atlanta Lithograph Com- 
pany 
Delaware Valley 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company 

General Public Warehouse 
Company, Inc. 


New York 
The Sperry & Hutchinson 
Company 
Virginia-Carolina 
Virginia Department of 
Highways 
The Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion of Virginia 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 


Illinois 


Deere & Company 


Louisiana 
Standard Fruit and Steam- 
ship Company 
Ohio 
Peoples Broadcasting Cor- 
poration 
Wisconsin 


Clark Oil & Refining Cor- 
poration. 

















New Officers for Maryland 
Chapter, ASIM 


Jesse F. Litile, Mercantile-Safe 
Deposit & Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Mary- 
land Chapter, ASIM, succeeding 
C. F. Herting of Green Spring 
Dairy, Inc. 

Serving with Mr. Little are: B. 
L. Beninghove, Maryland Ship- 
building & Drydock Company, as 
vice president; and Dorothy L. Graf 
of L. Greif & Bros., Inc., as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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JET AGE HAS ARRIVED 


with the Boeing 707 


A modern concept of risk management helps INA give 


‘extra value’ to Boeing Airplane Company 


In a few months a brilliant new chapter in aviation history 
will begin with the first commercially scheduled flight of this 
sweptwing 707 passenger jet airliner. It will cruise at 600 mph, 
at altitudes between 30,000 and 40,000 feet. It will connect 
continents in only half the time these distant flights take today. 


Production of this jet stratoliner is an intricate job. It calls 
for parts from more than 5000 subcontractors and vendors 
across country. And the program of risk management calls 
for the utmost in insurance protection. 


INA, the pioneer in protection for individuals and indus- 
try, gave Boeing ‘extra value’ in blanket liability, aircraft 
liability and travel accident insurance. INA also provides 
a part of the coverage on both the prototype and all 707 
production models. 


Your business, large or small, can get the benefit of INA’s 
underwriting and service. It is big enough for Boeing, spe- 
cific enough for a small components plant. Ask your broker 
or the INA agent to tell you about the advantages of Insurance 
by North America. 


Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America - Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company - Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA (wa) 








Group Coverages 


for 


Retired Lives 


by 
Ivan Ricks 


Vice President, Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 


(Address before the Fifth Annual Insurance Conference, Houston Area Insurance Buyers Association, ASIM) 





Ivan Ricks 


The object in this talk will be 
to discuss the practical working as- 
pects of this problem, from the 
standpoint of the employer. Com- 
ments will be made on types of 
coverage that are practical for re- 
tired employees as well as costs 
and related problems. 

The coverages which are appli- 
cable to retired lives are Group 
Life providing a death benefit, and 
Hospital-Surgical-Medical benefits. 

It is difficult to make specific rec- 
ommendations with respect to ben- 
efits for retired lives in a talk of 
this kind. Every industry has this 
problem but it differs greatly in 
extent from company to company. 
Many industries already have com- 
mitments on this subject, and to 
some extent retiree benefits must 
be in proportion to benefits for ac- 
tive lives, which, in turn, are dif- 
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About Mr. Ricks... 


Associated for 20 years with 
the Group Insurance Depart- 
ment of Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United 
States. Held various positions, 
including that of Divisional 
Group Manager in charge of 
Group Insurance matters in 
the thirteen Central States, 
with headquarters in Chicago; 
later was Manager of Western 
Field Divisions in charge of 
all Group activities from Ohio 
to the Pacific Coast. 


On May 1, 1951, went to 
work in the Life Department 
of Marsh & McLennan, Incor- 
porated, specializing in and 
counselling with large group 
accounts. Elected Assistant 
Vice President in December, 
1951, and Vice President in 
December, 1956. 


Past President of Chicago 
Group Supervisors Section of 
the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters; Member of 
Legislative Committee of that 
Association for one _ term; 
served two terms as delegate 
of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters to the In- 
surance Federation of Illinois. 


Native of Utah, High School 
and Commercial School grad- 
uate; one year of law. 








ferent in every case. In general, I 
believe there is merit in having a 
service qualification period, such as 
15 years prior to retirement date, 
in order to qualify for group life 
and _ hospital-surgical-medical cov- 
erages. The real problem from the 
employer’s standpoint is not one of 
providing benefits but of financing 
them. 


Group Life Insurance 


The primary coverage for retired 
lives is Group Life. There are 
dozens of formulas for determining 
the amount of group life insurance 
to be continued after retirement, 
and the employer must take into 
account the existing company prac- 
tices on this subject and the amount 
of money available for financing 
retiree benefits. The best answer 
for any employer can be arrived at 
only after thorough analysis of the 
factors involved in his particular 
company. 

There is a growing need for 
death benefits after retirement. Up 
to the time of retirement, Group 
Life coverage is the most econom- 
ical way of providing the death 
benefit. Continuing Group Life 
after retirement becomes increas- 
ingly expensive, and these ascend- 
ing costs emphasize the importance 
of working out some arrangements 
for prefunding these death bene- 
fits. Numbers of employers have 
turned to the pension method, and 
provide a death benefit as an inci- 
dental benefit under the pension 

(More on Page 20) 
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sixth sense 





Your H.S.B. Engineer- 
ing Insurance can be 
tailored to meet your 
needs, 


THE chi ihn BOILER 
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This man is measuring the thickness of metal 
in the plate of a pressure vessel, seeking to de- 
tect the extent to which areas of the plate may 
have been thinned by erosion or corrosion. 


ge, He is a Hartford Steam 


will detect Langer 


Boiler Field Inspector. 
The pressure vessel is in 
the plant of a policy- 
holder, protected by insurance engineered to 
help keep power alive. The instrument is an 
Audigage — one of the electronic devices which 
add a sixth sense for the exacting work of search- 
ing out and evaluating dangerous conditions in 
power equipment. 

Protecting policyholders with Engineering In- 
surance has been a full-time job here at Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler since 1866. This job begins 
even Before the policy is issued, when H.S.B. 
engineering develops information regarding the 
objects to be insured, enabling the agent to sug- 
gest insurance coverage fitted to the need. 

It continues During the life of the policy, with 
H.S.B. engineering inspections of power equip- 
ment insured by this Company. More than 600 
Field Inspectors work out of 19 Regional Of- 
fices; and all six senses are used in the never- 
ending task of searching out signs of danger. 
These men are backed by a large engineering 
staff — their recommendations have avoided 
accident and prolonged the useful life of boilers 
and machinery for many policyholders. 

And After an accident (if one should strike 
in spite of all preventive efforts), H.S.B. engi- 
neering assistance is quick and thorough — to 
help speed recovery and to make prompt and 
equitable settlement. 


It makes sense to make sure that your boilers and 
machinery are protected by Engineering Insurance 
at its best. See your own Agent or Broker — he can 


provide H.S.B. coverage. ‘ 


H.S.B. Field Inspec- 
tion services guard 
against accident to 
keep power alive. 


eep power clive 











The 


Integrated 


Insurance 


by 
C. Henry Austin 
Director of Education 


Department 


American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 





C. Henry Austin 


C. Henry Austin, a gradu- 
ate of Washington University 
School of Law at St. Louis, 
is a member of the Missouri 
and Illinois bars. After doing 
general trial and corporation 
work with a Chicago law firm, 
he joined Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana). While an at- 
torney in its Law Department 
he represented the company 
in many fields in the general 
practice of law. In 1950 he was 
appointed manager of Stan- 
dard’s newly organized insur- 
ance department. Mr. Austin 
is a member of the American 
Bar Association, the Illinois 
and Chicago Bar Associations; 
Director of Education for the 
American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., and 
past president of its Chicago 
Chapter. 


and 
Manager, Insurance Department 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Risk management is a relatively 
new term and has been defined by 
some as a new area of cost control. 
In my opinion, risk management 
has a much broader application. 
While risk or the chance of loss in 
the broad sense, is inherent in all 
actions and decisions by manage- 
ment in a competitive economy, 
risk management is concerned pri- 
marily with pure risk as the term 
is used in the insurance industry 
and embraces the recognition of 
operations, sales and manufactur- 
ing hazards, the estimation of 
chance and amount of loss, and a 
reasoned selection of the most de- 
sirable methods of dealing with 
such loss potentials. 

I am aware of the fact that all 
of us are probably somewhat weary 
of being reminded in this present 
recession (or by whatever name 
this particular economic breathing 
spell may be described that every 
effort should be made to reduce 
costs so that we can lay down our 
product or perform our service for 
the ultimate consumer at the low- 
est possible price. 

It has been suggested by some 
that since the cost of raw materials 
is policed effectively by the Pur- 
chasing Department, and because 
the cost of labor represents a con- 
stantly changing truce between 
automation and the unions, the re- 
maining area of costs, general over- 
head, represents the most logical 
target for cost reduction efforts. 


Risk management, however, has 


application and can be effective in 
all of these fields. Protection of raw 
material inventories, the determi- 
nation of the need for contingent 
interruption insurance, and protec- 
tion of goods in transit are only a 
few of the problems in the area 
of raw material costs. 

* * * 

In the area of labor costs, we are 
entering a period where some of 
the most serious problems in the 
benefit plan field are now facing 
management. I do not mean to 
imply that serious benefit plan 
problems are: necessarily a new 
consideration, but that the back- 
ground against which management 
must view them is changing dras- 
tically. And without attempting to 
infringe upon the risk manager’s 
responsibility for the development, 
planning and administration of em- 
ployee benefit plans, I suggest that 
it may now well behoove control- 
lers, financial vice presidents and 
other members of the important 
team of policy makers to redouble 
their efforts to understand the basic 
philosophies and attributes of such 
plans. This is also true of the other 
types of insurance — fire, liability, 
criminal loss and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Now, there is no magic formula 
available to any of us by which to 
reduce costs and eliminate hazards, 
but there is a definite scientific 
method of accomplishing this much 
sought after result by the applica- 

(More on page 18) 
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GEORGE COULDN’T MAKE IT. He’s snowed 
under with some insurance problem. 

If you're in George’s shoes, we think we can save 
you some time with our Information Kits. 

Designed primarily as text books for our own agents 
and brokers, these handy booklets give you the answers 
fast on questions concerning principal forms of prop- 
erty and casualty coverage. The entire series provides 
you with a working library on insurance facts for easy, 
quick reference. The Kits, compiled from our FUND 
OF EXPERIENCE, can add to your knowledge of 
insurance, and also help you catalogue information 
already in your files. 

We offer these Information Kits to you free—com- 
pliments of The Fund. The coupon below will bring 
you any or all of them without obligation. 

FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


3333 California Street 
San Francisco 20, California 


Please send me, without obligation, your INFORMA- 






he 
FUND 





TION KITS on: 
C) Burglary L] Fidelity & Surety 
() Business Interruption (J Inland Marine 
(_“ . rT . 
OFnsurance Companies (1 Ocean Marine 
FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY wane 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY porn 
ress 





FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 





SAN FRANCISCO * NEWYORK * CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES * BOSTON « SEATTLE © ATLANTA «¢ DALLAS ¢* TORONTO 











Insurance Problems 


% 


in the 


Contracting Field 


by 
Paul Kipp, Manager of Insurance 


(Member of Chicago Chapter 


United States Gypsum Company, Chicago 


American Society of Insurance Management, Inc.) 


(Address before the Chicago Chapter of the American 


Paul Kipp 








About the Author... 


Paul Kipp, upon graduat- 
ing from law school in 1949, 
started his career in the In- 
surance Department of the 
United States Gypsum Com- 
pany and has progressed to 
the position of Manager of In- 
surance for that company. 


Mr. Kipp received his A.B. 
degree from Wabash College 
in 1943, spent the next three 
years in the Army, and re- 
ceived his J.D. degree from 
the Indiana University School 
of Law in 1949. 
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Society of Civil Engineers) 


Whether you are an architect, consulting engineer on contractor, your 
clients come to you looking for performance. To guarantee this per- 
formance, they write specifications into their contracts and to protect 
against a failure of performance they ask that you provide them with 
performance bonds and evidence of insurance coverage. 

I have heard it said about insurance, that the big print giveth and the 


little print taketh away. 


I don’t think the situation is quite as bad as that, but every type 
of insurance has its limitations, and it is to your definite interest to know 


what they are. 


The primary areas of insurance 
with which a client is usually prin- 
cipally concerned are: Workmen’s 
Compensation, Builders Risk In- 
surance, and Liability Coverage. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

As for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, a client will insist that you 
provide him with a certificate of 
insurance indicating you have 
proper coverage in this field. The 
reason for this is that many state 
laws stipulate that should a con- 
tractor fail to have proper Work- 
men’s Compensation coverage, the 
employees of the contractor may 
file a compensation claim against 
the principal. If the principal does 
not have compensation insurance, 
the contractor’s employee may sue 
the contractor or principal at com- 
mon law. When a suit is brought 
at common law, there is no statu- 
tory limit to the amount that can 
be recovered, except in death cases, 
as there is on a claim filed under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Consequently, to avoid liability on 
contractor employees that arise 
other than by the principal’s negli- 
gence, he must insist that the con- 
tractor have proper Workmen’s 
Compensation coverage. You, as a 
general contractor, have the same 
exposure with employees of your 
subcontractor. To protect yourself 
and your clients, you must see that 
coverage includes occupational dis- 
ease coverage. If some employees 
travel temporarily in states in 
which you are not normally cov- 
ered, be sure that your policy is 
endorsed to provide all-states cov- 
erage. Where you perform services 
your Workmen’s Compensation 
in State Fund states, such as Ohio, 
Nevada, Oregon, you must qualify 
for coverage under the State Fund. 
Above all do not ignore safety. 
It is only through good safety prac- 
tices that you can keep down claims 
and insurance costs. The larger you 
are the more effect loss experience 
has on your insurance costs. 
(More on page 28) 
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Losing your best workers? 
Use B. E.U.! 


B. E. U. gives you the extra plus you need to keep your best 
employees. We developed Better Employee Understanding 
of group benefits out of our long experience and research 
because the need for it was real and great. B.E. U. is 

ours alone, yours if you write: Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 

Group * Pension * Health + Accident + Life 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 





From Liberty Mutual: a forward-looking concept 


of workmen’s compensation coverage which provides $ 
me 


Protection in 


—the real key to lower insurance 











The real cost of your 
compensation protection is not the 
first price, but the final cost 


Any insurance company or agent can quote you 
a price on business insurance for your people and 
your assets. Yet the ultimate cost of your coverage is, 
in a very real sense, determined by you. If you have 
an unfortunate number of accidents and suffer large 
losses over a period of time, you are actually con- 
tributing to a higher insurance rate for yourself. 
Anything you can do now to cut down on accidents 
and losses will help toward cutting your premium 
costs in the future. 

This is why Liberty Mutual—the company with 
the largest experience in workmen’s compensation 
service — has developed over the years a forward- 
looking concept of business insurance which gives 
you protection in depth. From the start of your 
Liberty coverage, a wide range of skills and resources 
can be put to work to help you anticipate and avoid 
accidents and loss, lessen their impact if they happen 
and keep future costs down. 





In today’s business climate, 
PROTECTION IN DEPTH can be 
more important to you than ever 


Today every American businessman — whether he 
employs 25 people or 25,000 — must take a new and 
careful look at expenses. The protection in depth 
you get from Liberty can help you trim excess dol- 
lars from your insurance costs without sacrificing 
any of the coverage you need to safeguard the growth 
of your business. 

This kind of protection has enabled Liberty Mutual 
to set an impressive cost-cutting record. In turn, 
this has meant steady growth in business written 





and a large share of “blue-chip” accounts. Because 
we deal directly, our salesmen have at hand the 
experience of the entire company to draw on, and 
they are expected to have.the skill to see that it is 
applied to the problems of any policyholder, large 
or small. This direct-dealing, mutual form of opera- 
tion not only helps policyholders control loss, but is 
also one reason why over the years Liberty has been 
able to return more than $455 million in dividends 
to policyholders. 

We believe that protection in depth can today 





lead to significant improvement in your insurance 
cost picture. We invite you to become acquainted 
with protection in depth now. 











costs today 





Test for tiredness. At Liberty 
Mutual’s 86-acre research center, 
a “worker” goes through his paces 
so that our scientists can learn to 
measure human effort and fatigue. 
The goal: new knowledge of when 
worker efficiency begins to fall 
off and a good chance to cut down 
on late-hour accidents and losses. 





Seeing invisible danger. Liberty 
Mutual's industrial hygienists test 
a new welding process for toxic 
or explosive vapors. Result for 
policyholder: fewer occupational 
illnesses, a healthier shop environ- 
ment, a closer control of loss. 





New look at injuries—new savings. In 64 areas of the 
country, Liberty Mutual retains leading specialists to 
check the diagnoses of serious cases and assist treating 
physicians. Result to policyholders: improved medical 
results and lower compensation costs. 


Behind PROTECTION IN DEPTH is the broad range 
of Liberty’s special skills and resources 


The services available to Liberty Mutual policyholders are often broader in 
scope than most other companies or agencies can offer. Many are routine 
and offered as a standard part of Liberty’s work. A few are Liberty ex- 
clusives. All are ready for “trouble shooting” —to crack dangerous or 
money-wasting problems that any policyholder may have. Here are a few of 
them and how they can be put to work for you in an insurance program 
that provides real protection in depth: 





23 industrial nurses and nine division medical directors to work with 
your doctors and nurses to establish health maintenance programs, on 


and off the job. 


Two rehabilitation centers to rebuild the self-respect and social useful- 
ness of seriously injured workers and to speed their return to work. 


These Liberty “extras,” and the others shown on these pages, all have one 
goal in common: to give you protection in depth. All of them are available 
to any policyholder—large or small—who needs them. All of them can 
be put to work to lower insurance costs. 








...the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ Home Office: Boston 
Insurance for: Automobiles, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 
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Prevention 


by 
Gunther G. Weinstock 
Director of Insurance 
Yale Transport Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 
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A progressive, active and efficient 
claim prevention program must be 
one that is acted upon every hour 
of the day and every day of the 
year. Here are some important 
points which should be included: 


Administrative 


Proper selection and screening of 
new employees should include thor- 
ough background investigation. 
Pre-employment tests can assure 
that the new employee is equipped 
for the job. Physical fitness should 
be determined by pre-employment 


and periodic physical examina- 
tions. 
Establish employee incentive 


programs. Encourage good work by 
recognizing and publicizing out- 
standing achievements. Make the 
employee feel he is part of the 
company, responsible for its prog- 
ress as well as its reverses. 


Insist on personal interviews by 
department heads and_ terminal 
managers with all personnel at 
least twice annually. With person- 
nel file in hand, review each em- 
ployee’s progress and standing with 
the company, discuss his short- 
comings, point out ways and means 
of improving. 

Institute proper pick-up and de- 
livery procedures, with special 
training in checking and counting 
freight for drivers and platform 
employes. 


Foster safety programs. 


Maintain an active and progres- 
sive over, short and damage sys- 
tem, avoiding too cumbersome 
paper work. Include a simple pro- 
cedure of investigation and imme- 
diate action. Remember, speed and 
quick action on overages, short- 
ages, and damages usually pro- 
duces the best results and mini- 
mizes claims. 


Establish close cooperation with 
local law enforcing agencies and 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 


Employee Training 

Include early proper orientation 
and briefing on company policies, 
transportation, and state and fed- 
eral procedures. 

Develop continuous training pro- 
grams and orientation lectures, add 
short meetings and interviews with 
all personnel weekly, or at least 
monthly. 


Employee Relations 


Have a standardized personnel 
program for all employees. Inter- 
view them whenever they have 
committed errors, as well as when 
they have done something out- 
standing. Point up to them both 
their good and bad points, helping 
them to clear up the bad ones. 

Make sure that clean bulletin 
boards are prominently displayed 
at each terminal. Continuously 
change poster displays to hold the 
interest of employees. Make your 
bulletin board program a general 
one, donot use it for only one 
subject. 

Develop an orderly organization, 
with systems for handling paper 
work as well as freight. Set up 
proper channels of communication 
from the top management to low- 
est operational level. 

Provide cameras at each terminal 
to take pictures of accidents and 
cargo losses. Furnish the pictures 
to the parties responsible for the 
incidents. 


Shipper Relations 


Cooperate with and assist ship- 
pers and consignees in overcoming 
their packing problems. By helping 
them with these problems, you 
help yourself by reducing “O. S. & 
D.’s” and claims. 

Cooperate with various shippers’ 
associations, as well as trade and 
motor carrier groups. Encourage 
them, through unity of action, to 
aid in the reduction of damage to 
freight. 


(More on Page 38) 
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Insurance man 


with a 
geiger counter ? 


The unusual is commonplace to a Kemper 
man. 


Here, a Kemper Industrial Hygienist is 
checking a client’s plant where x-ray ma- 
chines are used for inspection purposes on 
the floor above. With the aid of the geiger 

eS counter he can quickly determine if radia- 

tion leakage from the x-ray machines is 
dangerous or harmful to workers on the 
floor below. 





This man, and the hundreds of Kemper 
safety specialists like him, work constantly 
to reduce losses for Kemper policyholders 
in factories, stores and on the highways. 
As a result, policyholders have increased _To find out how you may save on your insurance, call your 
control over losses, and thereby gain two _ broker ora representative of a Kemper Company, or write 
important benefits: lower operating costs to Kemper Insurance, Dept. 102, Chicago 40, Illinois, for 
and worthwhile insurance savings. the name of your nearest representative. 


Does your business qualify 
for Kemper Insurance savings? 


Trademark of a new kind of Insurance man 


This symbol identifies your Kemper Approved Insurance Ad- 





visor . . . an experienced, independent, local businessman 
devoted to giving you the right protection . . . at low net cost. 
Lumbermens Mutual American Motorists | American Manufacturers Federal Mutual 
» Casualty Company Insurance Company Mutual Insurance Company Insurance Company 
Chicago 40 Chicago 40 New York 17 Boston 16 


ALL FORMS OF PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


Divisions of KEMPE es Insurance 
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It Pays to Consult 
a “Specialist”? — 


Explosion and breakdown are two of the major ills that 
strike industrial plants — and either of them usually means costly 
repairs or even a shutdown. 

Just as in the case of human beings, however, periodic check- 
ups can be most effective in locating and: eliminating trouble 
spots before a serious condition — or even a disaster — builds up. 
Made by trained engineers and inspectors who are equipped with 
the most modern testing equipment, such regular inspections are 
a service offered free of charge to all our policyholders. They 
share, too, in all the benefits of our extensive laboratory research; 
and through our publications their employees are kept constantly 
on the alert as to safe engineering practices. 

As you might expect, this highly developed loss-prevention 
program is most effective; and as a result, our insureds enjoy the 
double benefits of security and lowered insurance costs. 

The oldest mutual casualty insurance company in America, 
Mutual Boiler is playing a major role in keeping American and 
Canadian industry in operation. Why don’t you join our ever 
growing list of satished policyholders? Just write or phone us 
and we'll be glad to provide additional information — without 
any obligation on your part. 


Mutual Boiler and Machinery 
Insurance Company 


225 Wyman Street - Waltham 54, Massachusetts 








Workshop in Corporate 
Risk Management Is Held 
at University of Wisconsin 

A Workshop in Corporate 
Risk Management was held 
from June 10th through June 
12th at the University of Wis- 
consin for the purpose of giv- 
ing valuable information to 
the persons responsible for 
corporate risk management. 
It was planned that the in- 
formation would aid not only 
the risk manager, corporate 
insurance manager or buyer, 
but also his boss, the vice 
president in charge of finance, 
the treasurer, or the comp- 
troller. 

Members of the American 
Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., who participated 
in the workshop conferences 
were: M. C. Peterson, Insur- 
ance Analyst, Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Company, Milwau- 
kee (Do You Have Adequate 
Insurance in Relationship to 
Physical Property Values); C. 
Z. Greenley, Director of Insur- 
ance and Safety, International 
Minerals and Chemical Cor- 
poration, Chicago (Loss Pre- 
vention); B. E. Kelley, Man- 
ager, Insurance Department, 
United States Plywood Cor- 
poration, New York (New 
Areas of Liabilities and Cov- 
erage); and C. Henry Austin, 
Manager, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), Chicago (Modern 
Risk Management Area of Re- 
sponsibility in Corporate Man- 
agement). 

On the Advisory Commit- 
tee for the conference were: 
Messrs. Austin, Greenley, Kel- 
ley, Peterson and R. F. Boett- 
cher, Manager, Insurance De- 
partment, Geo. A. Hormal & 
Company, Austin, Minnesota. 

Credit is given to Charles 
C. Center, Professor of Com- 
merce, and Richard M. Heins, 
Associate Professor, School of 
Commerce, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, for insti- 
tuting this successful confer- 
ance. 
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AAtna Casualty insurance protects... 












TIMKEN \ 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 








and thousands of other leading businesses, large and small 


+ is Today’s freight rolls faster and smoother than ever on Timken® tapered 
roller bearings. And the Timken Company, as its famous product sug- 
gests, puts high value on speed and efficiency. Naturally, it expects 
prompt, “friction-free” insurance service, too. 


‘Etna Casualty, a pioneer in the survey method of risk analysis, provides 
such service, through its agents, in a complete and modern insurance 
program, shaped exactly to the Timken Company’s needs. Furthermore, 
A&tna’s effective accident prevention and loss control services, plus fast, 
intelligent claim handling, benefit the Timken Company in other ways, 
including lower insurance costs and better employee relations. 


These concrete advantages, which the Timken Company and many other 
progressive companies enjoy, are just a few of the reasons why more and 
more independent agents and brokers are recommending A®tna Casualty 
insurance to their important business clients. 


ETNA CASUALTY BP 


BS. 





AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Company * Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. “Personal Service 





SEE YOUR ATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 








Integrated Insurance 
Department — Austin 
(From page 8) 


tion of recognized principles of risk 
management by the modern cor- 
porate risk manager. 

This modern risk manager is no 
longer a glorified purchasing agent 
but a skilled technician, business 
man and administrative executive 
whose business training and knowl- 
edge of the insurance industry 
qualify him to select, tailor or even 
develop new types of insurance 
coverages to provide maximum in- 
surance protection for his organi- 
zation at the most economical pre- 
miums with financially sound in- 
surance carriers through insurance 
brokers or agents who are qualified 
and willing to provided needed 
claim and underwriting services. 

After isolating and analyzing a 
particular hazard, incident to the 
operational functions of his own 
organization or the development of 
an improvement in some employee 
group benefit plan, the modern risk 
manager in seeking the required 
insurance coverage to fit the par- 
ticular need, approaches his broker 
or insurance agent in somewhat the 
same manner that an auditor be- 
gins his audit. By that I mean com- 
pletely at arm’s length — the mod- 
ern risk manager keeps in mind 
at all times that faith is a wonder- 
ful thing, but it is doubt that gets 
him an education. 

* * * 


Webster defines “integrate” to 
mean “to form into a whole, to 
unify, to complete.” Thus, it would 
appear that the word “integrated” 
when applied to the term “corpo- 
rate insurance” contemplates a 
department which is charged with 
the responsibility for all of the 
corporation’s insurance program. 

It contemplates centralized con- 
trol and administration of all types 
of insurance on a corporation-wide 
basis. 

There are two factors which run 
counter to this concept of central- 
ized control. The first factor is the 
functiona! distribution of insur- 
ance responsibility as a necessary 
(or possibly unnecessary) evil. 
This concept probably evolved at 
the time that fire direct damage 
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insurance was the only form of 
protection generally available. It 
may have been a reasonable con- 
cept at that time, but has failed 
to recognize the increasing import- 
ance that insurance has attained 
due to the development of the in- 
surance industry, economic trends, 
and the skills required to develop 
and administer programs of risk 
protection. 

The second factor is the trend 
toward decentralization which we 
have observed during the recent 
past.. Even if top management has 
been devoloping an awareness that 
the insurance function should be 
reviewed, the decentralization pro- 
gram of the corporation may well 
have been formulated at approxi- 
mately the same time; and by as- 
signing insurance as another re- 
sponsibility of the various semi- 
autonomous regions, districts, divi- 
sions or what have you, top 
management felt that it had “done 
something about the insurance 
problem.” Truly, management had 
done something about it, but what? 

In many cases decentralization 
includes decentralization of the 
purchasing function. This is justi- 
fied on the time factor, transporta- 
tion costs possible savings in ma- 
terial inventories and reciprocity. 
In the case of insurance, however, 
we are dealing with an intangible, 
a promise to pay, rather than with 
a physical product. Insurance pur- 
chasing should be centralized in 
order to realize maximum economy. 


Further, the decision between in- 
surance and assumption of risk 
(commonly miscalled “self insur- 
ance”) should be made on a cor- 
poration-wide basis rather than on 
a single location or single function 
basis. Losses which would have a 
serious effect on the single loca- 
tion or function may be safely as- 
sumed by the corporation as a 
whole. The decision of the local 
manager will be influenced pri- 
marily by the effect of the possible 
loss of his operating statement, and 
not by the ultimate effect of that 
loss on the corporation. 

I submit that in today’s economy 
our major problem is the area of 
cost control. Management’s pri- 
mary goal, in most instances, is the 
maximization of profits through the 

(More on page 22) 





Fou whot, 


How Much Insurance 
Should You Carry 
Under a Mortgage? 


from the CLIENTS’ SERVICE BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


A mortgage loan agreement usually 
requires the borrower to carry enough 
insurance to protect the mortgagee. The 
amount of the loan is no criterion for 
determining the proper amount of insur- 
ance because the loan may represent only 
50°) or 60° of the fair market value. 
This in itself may vary substantially from 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation 
which is generally the basis used for 
insurance valuation. 

Moreover, insurable values have been 
steadily increasing. Within 10 years, 
average construction costs have risen 
over 50%. Hazards of adequate reim- 
bursement are increased if a coinsurance 
clause is attached to the policy. 


Even though the borrower is unlikely 
to limit his insurance to the amount of 
the loan, he may be misled by the fair 
market value appraisal on which the loan 
was based, resulting in insurance far 
short of the required percentage of 
“actual cash value.” 


The only safe course is to make sure 
that the property is always insured to 
value and to understand that value for 
insurance purposes is neither static nor 
necessarily synonymous with value for 
mortgage loan purposes. 


A thorough, detailed appraisal, kept 
up to date, prevents under- or over- 
insurance and assures a prompt and 
equitable settlement when a loss occurs. 
Half measures often fail to stand up ina 
loss adjustment. 





Continuous American Appraisal Service” gives 
management a “moving picture” of fixed assets, 
reflecting physical changes as well as fluctuations 
in value. It prevents under-insurance by providing 
current, provable facts. This is one of the services 
of The American Appraisal Company, leader since 
1896 in property valuation for purposes of insur- 
ance, accounting, property control, taxes and 
financing. 


me AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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WW... things like this happen Marine Office experts move in fast to protect 

their insureds who had cargoes aboard. They know that delay or 

lack of know-how can mean serious loss of business and customers to the shipper. 
Protect your shipments through the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA. 

Then you have the assurance that when trouble strikes 

Marine Insurance specialists will take over promptly and do all that 

is necessary to settle claims in the quickest possible time. 


MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 


123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY ° THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY °  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY ° GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY °* THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


— OFFICES— 


New York * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 


New Haven °* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond ©* St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 








Delaware Valley Chapter 
Schedules Conference 


for 
October 8, 1958 


The Delaware Valley Chapter of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., will conduct a one-day insurance confer- 
ence at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia on Oct. 8. This confer- 
ence has been scheduled to commence at 9 a.m. and continue until 
4:30 p.m. The program has been arranged to increase the insurance 
knowledge of the corporate risk manager. 

This will be the first insurance conference held in Philadelphia 
which has been designed to attract the corporation insurance man- 
ager. The speakers will direct their presentations toward the insur- 
ance requirement for the buyer to properly protect his company’s 
assets. 

The topics will cover a large portion of corporate requirements 
such as fire, fidelity, liability and boiler and machinery insurance. 


ents among employers. Typical of 
such benefits are the following: 


$50 initial deductible, 75‘ 8 
Co-insurance, with $1500 life- 
time maximum payment, or 
$2500 lifetime. 


No initial deductible, 75‘: 
Co-insurance, with a $100 max- 
imum payment. 


$100 calendar year deductile, 
after which two-thirds of the 
covered expenses are paid up 
to a lifetime limit of $2,000 for 
the retired employee and $2,000 
for the dependent. 


If the retiree is eligible for a 
higher total maximum under Major 
Medical Insurance than under a 
basic plan, the final claim cost 
would, in consequence, be higher 
in all cases of full limit claims. 


The program arrangements are under the direction of F. Walter 
Norcross of the Budd Company in conjunction with Dr. W. Snider 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The speakers are well known names in the Insurance Field, and 
include such as: 

Mr. John Diemand, President 
Insurance Company of North America 
Mr. Walter White, Vice President 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Mr. A. Kelly, General Counsel 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
Mr. A. Criddie, Executive Vice President 
Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., brokers 
Mr. W. Schiff, Assistant Secretary 
The Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Dr. Wayne Snider, Assistant Professor 
of Insurance of the University of Pennsylvania 
Colonel Reese F. Hill, Vice President 
United States Fire Insurance Company 


The cost of benefits for retired 
lives will be greater than is gener- 
ally believed and no plan should be 
adopted without the fullest possi- 
ble apparisal of potential costs. I 
strongly recommend full financial 
apparisals of potential long term 
costs of plans already in effect. : 


This subject of Retired coverage 
costs has had a lot of attention in 
recent years — but will require 
much more in the future. This prob- 
lem is getting bigger all the time, 
and will rapidly increase in size in 
the future. That the cost of any 
such program will rise from the ini- 
tial figures at a fairly rapid rate 
should be accepted as a foregone 
conclusion—with the ultimate cost 
not known and exceedingly difficult 
to estimate on any reasonably ac- 
urate basis. 


Using the C.S.O. Table, which is 
based on mortality for the period 
from 1930 to 1940, the average ex- 
pectancy for a male at age 65 is 
11.34 years. 

On the Annuity Table of 1949, 
which is based on the years 1939- 
1949, the expectancy at age 65 is 
15.01 years for a male. 











One full contract maximum 
of benefits per calendar year. 
This would qualify as a gener- 
ous benefit. 

One contract maximum in 
each period of 2 calendar years. 

One contract maximum, life- 
time basis. 

One full contract maximum, 
for one or related causes, 
known as the “per disability” 
basis. Waiting periods of 3 
months, or 6 months might be 
used between periods of disa- 
bility. 

Use of Major Medical on 
Retired Lives 
This idea is gaining some adher- 


Retired Lives — Ricks 
(From page 6) 


plan. Typical of this method is the 
continuance of the pension income 
for one year as a death benefit. 
The trend is certainly toward 
granting more and more benefits to 
retired lives, and there is an insist- 
ent demand, based on actual needs, 
particularly for hospital-surgical- 
See ee Taking hospital-surgical-medical 
for retirees, for instance, just think 
for a moment what the average in- 
crease in longevity indicated by the 
latter table could mean from a dol- 


Base Hospital and Medical Plans 

Following are some suggested 
methods of setting up _ hospital- 
surgical-medical benefits for retired 
workers under basic plans: (More on page 26) 
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demands a carrier with imagination. 
Almost every day some client or broker 
comes up with a problem that has no 
standard solution. Problems like these re- 
quire all the skill and experience a Group 
technician has to offer. And, more often 
than not, they call for something extra— 
his imagination. If the Group technician 
doesn’t use imagination, the client is get- 


HOME OFFICES: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY - 


JACKSONVILLE. FLORIDA- 





ing such problems. That’s why it doesn’t 
discourage its technicians from trying new 
and fresh approaches. The fact of the 
matter is that we'll even experiment if 
we believe something can be done better. 

For help in solving your problems, get 
in touch with your Prudential Agent or 
Broker, or the Prudential Group Office 
or Home Office nearest you. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Integrated Insurance 
Department — Austin 
(From page 18) 


reduction of expenses. It is not 
enough that the individual or indi- 
viduals responsible for insurance 
act as shrewd purchasing agents 
and attempt to negotiate the low- 
est possible rate for the renewal 
of present insurance policies. 


True economy requires a profes- 
sionally qualified buyer who has a 
complete set of sound data, and 
who has the freedom of operations 
that his responsibilities justify. 

I have already indicated that I 
believe the most economical and 
soundest approach to insurance is 
on a corporation-wide basis; the 
responsibility for insurance should 
be placed in a central insurance 
office and handled on an integrated 
basis. 

The second application of the 
word “integrated” would be to de- 
fine the skills required in this cen- 
tralized insurance department. 


The central insurance depart- 
ment will be confronted with prob- 
lems in all areas of insurance — 
fire, marine, transportation, crim- 
inal loss, fidelity, workmen’s com- 
pensation, public liability, and all 
of the areas of employee benefits. 
The proper solution of these prob- 
lems will require a detailed knowl- 
edge of the corporation’s physical 
structure and operations, its finan- 
cial position, and its policies. In 
addition, the solution should be 
based on a knowledge of the oper- 
ations of the insurance mechanism, 
underwriting, rating, statutory con- 
trols, financia! evaluation of insur- 
ance companies, loss prevention, 
and actuarial techniques. 

It is impossible for one individual 
to possess all of these skills. The 
practical solution is to select a risk 
manager on the basis of his per- 
sonal qualifications, including his 
ability to coordinate the skills of 
others, then make these skills avail- 
able to him, either through em- 
ployees or independent consultants. 

In the case of our company, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
we do have these skills available 
in our own employees. There are 
individuals who have formal edu- 


cation and insurance company ex- 
perience in casualty and life actu- 
arial science, fire protection engi- 
neering, benefit plan administra- 
tion and underwriting. 

I recognize that the size of our 
company and the geographic spread 
of our operations permits the de- 
velopment of a fully staffed depart- 
ment. In other companies the 
budget will not permit the employ- 
ment of such technicians. I would 
suggest, however, that the budget 
for the risk management function 
should be based on the potential 
economies involved, rather than on 
the volume of insurance premiums 
or some other arbitrary yardstick. 

In many companies it is neces- 
sary to use the services of consult- 
ants. In this connection I urge that 
these consultants be selected on 
the basis of their established repu- 


tation and their independence 
from the insurance marketing 
mechanism. 


The risk manager who is super- 
vising a two or three employee 
department can expand the skills 
available to his company by mem- 
bership in a professional risk man- 


agers association. The leading & 


association at the present time is 
the American Society for Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. This is a 
nationwide association with local 
chapters in principal cities. It is 
intended to assist the insurance 
manager in maintaining contact 
with current developments in the 
insurance industry, and to permit 
a free exchange of ideas among 
insurance managers. This, then is 
the third form the integration may 
adopt, integration of extra-corpo- 
rate experiences and skills. 

The risk manager’s fundamental 
responsibility is the protection of 
corporate assets and_ earnings 
against serious loss. This includes 
recognition of exposures to loss, 
estimating the probability of loss, 
determination of whether the ex- 
posures may be insured, develop- 
ment of policy forms to fit his 
company’s particular needs, selec- 
tion of insurance companies, cal- 
culation of tentative rates, and the 
presentation of his recommenda- 
tions to management. In these pre- 
liminary phases he will be request- 
ing information from the control- 


(More on page 30) 
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At Fred S. James & Co. a century of 
insurance experience goes to work for 
the buyer of insurance, experience that 
stretches from the time of the covered 
wagon to the age of space. Here can be 
found the whole service—offices coast 
to coast—hazard control systems—a 
complete range of insurance from pen- 
sions to power reactors—and the market 
facilities of every principal insurer in 
America and abroad. Here are resources 
and skills only time can impart. 
Buyers of insurance in all segments of 
business and industry, from seed grower 
to big steel, get those skills at no extra 
cost and frequently at less cost. Let a 
century serve you and your company. 
Call or write to any one of our ten offices 


for a survey of your insurance needs. 


GY 100 
YEARS OI! 
EXPERIENCE 


FRED. S. pane & CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


@ er CHICAGO NEW YORK- PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO- PITTSBURGH - MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND - SEATTLE-LOS ANGELES- SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 











“KEY FACTORS IN TODAYS 


Theme 

The Third Annual Insurane: 
Southern Californ 

American Society of Insuran 
Wednesday, Sepjeml 
Rodger Young At 

936 West Washingte 

Los Angeles, Ca 


8:30 A.M. — Registration 
9:00 A.M. — Welcome William E. Reimer 


Carnation Company; 

President — Southern California Chapter, 

American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
9:05 A.M. — Conference Keynote and Introduction of All Work Sessions 

William A. Miller, Insurance Manager 

Richfield Oil Corporation; 


Conference Chairman 


9:10 A.M. — The Buyer’s Place in Today’s Insurance Market 
R. B. Coons, Vice President 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation $ 4 


“What Management Requires From Its Insurance Department” 
Harry E. Rugg, Assistant Insurance Manager 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
“Possibilities for Economies in Corporate Administered Insurance 
Programs” 
10:00 A.M. — Question and Answer Period 
10:30 A.M. — Coffee Break 
10:40 A.M. — The Broker’s Place in Today’s Insurance Market 
Ira Brander, President 
Brander & Company 
“How a Broker Can Justify His Position” 
Willard W. Keith, President 
Marsh & McLennan-Cosgrove & Company of Los Angeles | 
“Our Insurance Economy Today and Tomorrow” 
11:30 A.M. — Question and Answer Period 
12:00 Noon — Adjournment 


12:15 P.M. — Luncheon 
William A. Miller, Chairman 


Director of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 





Speaker — Joe T. Parrett, President @ 


American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
Insurance Manager — Carnation Company, Los Angeles 


1:30 P.M. — Adjournment 
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Y. S INSURANCE ECONOMY” 


Insurance Buyers Conference 
| California Chapter 

f Insurance Management, Inc. 
Sepfember 17, 1958 

Young Auditorium 
Vashington Boulevard 

igeles, California 


1:45 P.M. — The Insurance Company’s Place in Today’s Insurance Market 
S. G. Dulaney, 2nd Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 
“Employee Benefits Today and Tomorrow” 


Ambrose B. Kelly, General Counsel 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
Providence, Rhode Island 


“The Prospects for Deductible Fire Insurance” 
2:30 P.M. — Question and Answer Period 
3:00 P.M. — Coffee Break 
5 6 3:15 P.M. — William Niedecker, Vice President 


American International- Underwriters Corp. 
San Francisco, California 
“Foreign Insurance Today and Tomorrow” 


John C. Spencer, President 
Swett & Crawford 
Los Angeles, California 


“The Surplus Market Today and Tomorrow” 


4:15 P.M. — Question and Answer Period 
4:45 P.M. — Adjournment 


4:50 P.M. — Fellowship Hour 
| 6:00 P.M. — Dinner 


| Harvey Humphrey, Chairman 
Vice President and Insurance Manager 
Title Insurance & Trust Company 
Bill Thompson 
Union Oil Company of California 
“Coverages | Have Known” 


Guest Speaker — Honorable Paul Hammel 
@) ? Insurance Commissioner of the State of Nevada and 


Vice President of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 


“Possible Dual Supervision and Regulation” 


Adjournment 
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Retired Lives — Ricks 
(From page 20) 


lar and cents standpoint. 

(a) With respect to hospital- 
surgical-medical coverages under 
insured plans, it indicates the pay- 
ment of the high premiums on re- 
tired lives that are necessary to 
cover the claims, for an average 
period of 11.34 years on the older 
table and 15 years on the newer 
one. The costs of the coverage on 
retired lives would continue nearly 
four years longer on the average 
under the newer table. We must 
not overlook the fact that the bur- 
den of the costs on retired lives 
will largely fall on the employer. 

But the end is not yet—continous 
studies of mortality are made and 
another new table has been pre- 
pared by the Society of Actuaries. 
According to the press releases, this 
new table shows rates of mortality 
at certain ages which are as much 
as 50% to 60% below the rates of 
the current table adopted in 1948, 
based on mortality experience dur- 
ing the 1930-1940 decade (C.S.O. 
Table). The improvement in mor- 
tality on this new table is greatest 
at the younger ages, but is substan- 
tial at most of the older ages. 


Looking forward to the actual 
time when the retiree will be 
eligible for the benefits, we must 
expect much higher hospital-sur- 
gical-medical costs than at present. 
According to various reports, hos- 
pital-surgical-medical costs appear 
to be rising at a rate of at least 
5‘¢ per year. Nobody knows how 
long this trend will continue, 
whether it will accelerate, or level 
off. Present “guesses” are that the 
trend will continue into the fore- 
seeable future, at least. Assuming 
it does continue, and for purposes 
of illustration, let us use an annual 
increase of 3%. If we take the case 
of an employee who has 15 years 
to go to retirement, we come up 
with the startling idea that hospi- 
tal-surgical-medical costs may be 
45° higher when he reaches the 
normal retirement age of 65. 

There is no question of the need 
of the coverage on retired lives on 
the one hand, nor as to the desir- 
ability of providing it on the other 
hand. But the employer should 
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have the fullest possible apprecia- 
tion of the financial implications of 
such a program. EVERY KNOWN 
DEVICE THAT WILL HELP CON- 
TROL THE COSTS OF RETIREE 
COVERAGES SHOULD BE BUILT 
INTO THE PLAN IN THE INTER- 
ESTS OF SOUNDNESS. 

In my opinion, top financial man- 
agement should be given an annual 
report of the estimated obligations 
on retired lives. Under insured 
plans, the claims in relation to pre- 
miums for retired lives should be 
examined separately from the fig- 
ures for active lives. Also claim 
frequency rates on retired lives 
should be compared with claim fre- 
quency rates on active lines. After 
these figures have been compiled 
for a few years on your particular 
group, they will be more useful to 
you than general statistics on the 
subject. In my humble opinion, it 
is important for employers to rec- 
ognize that the amount of benefits 
granted to retired lives is for all 
practical purposes a long term 
financial obligation of the business. 
I believe it would be only sound 
business procedure to make pro- 
vision against these obligations by 
advance funding arrangements. 

Advance funding of pension in- 





“Fringe Benefits— 1957” 


A research study prepared 
by the Economic Research De- 
partment of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
is available to members of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. 

This publication is the only 
up-to-date source of informa- 
tion on fringe benefits. Be- 
cause of the growing import- 
ance of fringe benefits as a 
cost of doing business, it is 
an important addition to your 
insurance library. 

The cost for the 36-page 
study, complete with charts, is 
$1.00 per copy. Please make 
checks payable to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States and mail orders to: Eco- 
nomic Research Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, 
D. C. 











come benefits is fully accepted as 
sound and necessary practice by 
American industry. Advance fund- 
ing of the costs of other benefits for 
retired lives is equally desirable, 
and I believe wiil be found neces- 
sary as time goes by. 

I have advocated advance fund- 
ing of hospital - surgical - medical 
benefits for retired employees for a 
long time, and on July 30, 1953, 
I prepared a report on the subject 
for our organization. The following 
is a quote from that report: 

“It seems to me that in view 
of the very sizeable liability of 
hospital-surgical coverage for 
pensioners, it is more of a pen- 
sion problem than an insurance 
problem. I believe there would 
be important advantages to the 
average employer in making 
some advance funding arrange- 
ments to cover the hospital and 
surgical costs on pensioners. If, 
for example, you provide a 
pensioner and his wife with a 
plan which calls for a maxi- 
mum payment of $1500 each, 
it will be seen that a long term 
potential liability of $3,000 is 
set up. If you consider an aver- 
age working lifetime as thirty 
years, it will be seen that it 
would be necessary to accumu- 
late an average of $100 for each 
year in order to prefund the 
liability. If we assume 3‘« in- 
terest, the advance amount re- 
quired to fund the $3,000 lia- 
bility over a 30-year period 
would be about $61 per year. 
That is a little over $500 per 
month and it will be recognized 
that this is a big item percent- 
age-wise as related to current 
hospital-surgical expense pre- 
miums.” 

The size of the obligation is such 
that ordinary business prudence 
would require some advance pro- 
visions to take care of it. As a re- 
sult, I expect to see a strong trend 
toward advance funding of hospi- 
tal-surgical-medical benefits on re- 
tired lives, in much the same man- 
ner as pensions are now funded. 
If what the statisticians say is true 
about the great increases in the 
over age 65 groups in the future, 
many an employer will find himself 
with a much greater financial bur- 


(More on page 37) 
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claims. 


Insurance Manager 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


Austin, Texas 


Chairman: D. C. Morris 
Insurance Manager 


Dallas, Texas 
1:15 


New York, New York 
2:30 
Dwight W. Sleeper, Jr. 
Lake Morrison Agency 
Dallas, Texas 
Reducing Insurance Costs 
W. H. Clem, CPCU 


3:30 


Houston, Texas 





Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chapter, ASIM 


Sponsors 
The First Annual Conference on 
Corporate Insurance Management 


The first annual conference on Corporate Insurance Management 
sponsored by the Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc., was held on September 12, 
1958, at the Hotel Adolphus, Dallas. 

The program was designed to cover various phases of the insur- 
ance industry, including liability, regulations, group insurance, and 


Morning Session 


Chairman: T. T. Redington, Jr., CPCU 


9:00 Conference Opening 

9:15 Some Aspects of Handling a Plaintiff's Case 
Joe Hill Jones, Attorney 
Carter, Gallagher, Jones & Magee 
Dallas, Texas 

10:45 Insurance Regulation 


Hon. Robert W. Strain, CPCU, CLU 
Member, State Board of Insurance 


Luncheon 
Afternoon Session 
Chance-Vought Aircraft, Inc. 
Group Insurance — Trends and Pitfalls 
W. W. Minks, Second Vice-President 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Limitations of Comprehensive Liability Insurance 


Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 








Contracting Field — Kipp 
_ (From page 10) 


Builder’s Risk Insurance 


Builder’s Risk Insurance covers 
the assets being constructed against 
loss by fire, windstorms, lightning, 
hail, vandalism and a few more 
remote exposures. Only those who 
own the asset or are legally re- 
sponsible may be insured. When- 
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ever you negotiate a contract with 
a principal or owner you should 
agree as to who will carry the in- 
surance. Where payment is made 
as work is completed in stages, it 
is best to have the policy cover the 
owner and the contractor as their 
interests may appear. Further, to 
protect you on fires resulting from 
your negligence, you should have 
the insurance carrier waive subro- 
gation against you for any loss by 


an insured peril occurring by your 
negligence or have your liability 
policy endorsed to provide fire legal 
liability. In addition to the unit 
being constructed, Builder’s Risk 
Insurance usually insures tools and 
equipment essential to the con- 
struction against the peril enumer- 
ated. It does not provide theft or 
burglary coverage, which has to be 
handled under a separate insurance 
policy. It is not uncommon for a 
contractor’ to buy Contractor’s 
Equipment coverage which will 
insure his tools and equipment 
against most types of accidental 
loss. 

Builder’s Risk Insurance may be 
purchased in one of two ways: 

1. You may report insurable value 
monthly as construction pro- 
gresses and pay premium meas- 
ured by the time each incre- 
ment of insurable value is at 
risk. 

2. You may insure at the outset 
at the full construction cost 
and pay premium at 55% of 
the rate applicable to the first 
method. 

The latter method eliminates the 
need for monthly reports and is 
preferable where there is a rela- 
tively consistent flow of values into 
the building and where only minor 
delayers are anticipated. The first 
method is preferable where, due 
to anticipated delays or other rea- 
sons, a larger percent of values is 
to go into the construction toward 
the end of the job. 


Liability Coverage 

One of the most complex and im- 
portant coverages you can get in- 
volved in is liability coverage. If 
you do nothing else in the insur- 
ance field you owe it to yourself 
to become familiar with the scope, 
limitations and exclusions applic- 
able to this coverage. 

First you should learn the vari- 
ous forms under which liability 
coverage can be written to deter- 
mine which form best meets your 
needs and what form you will re- 
quire of subcontractors. 

There are five basic areas of cov- 
erage in the liability field which 
are as follows: 

(More on page 32) 
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Another insurance ‘‘extra’’ from friendly American Mutual men... 





This friendly AAJA man helps keep production flowing 
by removing hazardous bottlenecks! 





As much production-minded as accident-conscious, the AM 
Safety Engineer constantly looks for ways to help Ayy policyholders 
increase Output as he seeks out danger spots in their plants. 


In one Ay policyholder plant, for example, an Ayy Safety Engineer 
spotted a hazardous and inefficient hand-fed operation. Working 
with plant supervisory personnel, he helped to design and set 

up a completely automatic feeding system that rewarded the 
policyholder several ways. It not only eliminated the dangerous hand 


° 
feeding, but also greatly reduced employee fatigue—two frequent utu a | 
causes of costly accidents. What’s more, each machine increased 


production from the former 8,000 to 25,000 units a day. LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Safety engineering is another friendly Ayy “‘extra’’ that helps hundreds 
of Am policyholders, large and small, save lives, limbs and dollars.* 
Good reasons for con- 





* i . . 
Sratt G Lambert, tan, another Amy policy tacting your friendly Your friendly Ay man can advise 
holder, saved $68,580 on insurance costs in : ' ae ee eee 
AM man tight now! you on all your liability insurance needs 


7 years through good safety experience .. . 


quinad ancien S94 740'm gg mnbsalidiaineds. | “Meticon Bivsuet, Depe, 


NB-5, Wakefield, Mass. 











Leading writers of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance e 
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Integrated Insurance 
Department — Austin 
(From page 22) 


lers department and other depart- 
ments of the corporation. Unless 
these departments have some 
knowledge of the purpose for these 
requests, it is possible that the in- 
formation furnished will be of 
limited value. I recommend that 
the risk manager explain the pur- 
pose of his request and that the 
individual to whom the request is 
directed understand the intended 
use of the material furnished. It 
is certainly possible that the two 
parties may have different inter- 
pretations of the subject matter. 
It is also possible that the con- 
troller, for example, may have in- 
formation readily available which 
will better serve the risk manager’s 
purposes. One very simple example 
will suffice. Assume the risk man- 
ager asks the controller for the 
value of certain properties. While 
he may not want the original cost 
of the depreciated book value, it 
is more likely that he wants either 
the insuranble value or the cost to 
replace new. These, of course, are 
only four of many interpretations 
that may be placed on “value.” 
Similar misunderstandings can oc- 
cur in other areas. 

Close cooperation between the 
controller and the risk manager 
is essential after insurance is pur- 
chased. In some cases, the con- 
troller may be able to make a 
realistic application for premium 
charges on the basis of the infor- 
mation in his possession. In other 
cases, a discussion with the risk 
manager may suggest a more real- 
istic application of costs than those 
which first appear. Let us assume, 
for example, a workmen’s compen- 
sation policy covering several dif- 
ferent plants. The controller may 
be aware that this premium is 
based on payrolls, and the first 
application of charges which ap- 
pears proper is an allocation to 
locations as a function of each loca- 
tion’s payroll. Further discussion 
will develop the fact that rate for 
this policy varies by type of opera- 
tion performed and also by state. 
It is also affected by the loss exeri- 
ence of the individual company. In 
addition, there are limitations on 
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the amount of payroll] included for 
each employee. For these reasons, 
it is apparent that the risk man- 
ager should be able to suggest the 
most appropriate allocation of costs. 

May I suggest that the risk man- 
ager should also participate in the 
administration of any program of 
loss allocation which does not con- 
template commercial insurance, re- 
gardless of whether this program 
is truly self insurance or merely 
assumption of risk. 

* * * 

The choice between insurance 
and self insurance (or assumption 
of risk) should certainly be.a de- 
cision based on alternative costs. 
Normally, the cost of insurance is 
known, and the cost of self insur- 
ance or assumption of risk is esti- 
mated. A word of caution about 
both of these costs is in order. The 
first determination to be made is 
whether the cost of insurance is 
definitely the lowest cost available. 
I do not mean to imply that the 
threat of self insurance or assump- 
tion of risk should be used to at- 
tempt to force a lower premium 
quotation out of the insurance com- 
panies. I strongly urge, however, 
that all comparable risks be con- 
sidered at the time, since the piece- 
meal approach can only result in 
confusion and a patchwork pro- 
gram which can only be undesir- 
able and uneconomical. The most 
obvious fault of such an approach 
is the possibility that some hazard 
will be overlooked. It will be em- 
barrassing, if not critical, if a cor- 
poration proceeds on an uninsured 
basis for several years, effecting ap- 


parent economies, only to find that 
a serious loss potential which was 
overlooked not only wipes out all 
of the past apparent savings but 
also jeopardizes current cash flow 
and surplus. 

The second important determina- 
tion is the adequacy of the esti- 
mated cost of self insurance. The 
“savings” to be effected are not 
equal to the difference between the 
losses paid and the premiums paid. 
Some of this difference is a poten- 
tial savings, but costs should be 
estimated for the provision of the 
services offered by the insurance 
company, particularly claim adjust- 
ment, legal expenses, bond pre- 
miums, and safety engineering, as 
well as that portion of the premium 
which represents the accumulation 
of funds to meet the occasional 
severe loss. 

If the decision is made not to 
insure against certain risks, a 
method for apportioning costs 
among operation divisions must be 
established. If each division is 
charged with its own losses, it is 
probable that one or more divi- 
sions will have losses which will 
seriously affect the operating re- 
sults of that division, even though 
the results on a corporated-wide 
basis are satisfactory. The risk 
manager should be able to suggest 
several methods which would pre- 
vent this result. The method most 
commonly suggested is to charge 
each division a cost equal to what 
its fair share of the premium would 
be if insurance were purchased. 
Losses during the year are charged 

(More on page 36) 





Notice of Meeting 
Board of Directors 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Pursuant to Article VI, Paragraph 18, of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 
notice is hereby given that the seventh annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors and Chapter Presidents of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc., will be held on Sunday, November 


16, 1958, at The Drake, Chicago, Illinois. Dinner — 6:30 P.M. 


Raymond V. Brady, Secretary 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
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men ial -wr-lnedelii-Youiela-molmw Service 


|. takes more than one 
column to support a roof. 
Similarly, one virtue or one 
talent is not adequate to serve 
the diverse requirements of 


today’s economy. 


True service is premised on the 
same basic rules that govern 
the endurance of architecture. 
If it is to resist the action of 


storm and time it must rest 





securely on its pillars of 


character, skill and experience. 


The organizational cornerstone 
of Chubb & Son was laid 

in 1882. It has grown since... 
not as a rambling structure but, 
rather, as an example in the 
functional architecture of 


service. 


z Bq 
= fe Cri UB B&SON , Underwriters 
* 4 90 John Street, New York 38, New York 

a p> : 


Managers 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY * VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. ¢ THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD, 


LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Ocean and Inland Marine . Transportation ° Fire and Automobile ° Casualty ° Surety > Fidelity 


Life Insurance through Federal’s affiliate Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 








Contracting Field — Kipp 
(From page 28) 


1. Premises and Operations 

2. Elevators 

3. Contractual 

4. Independent Contractors 

5. Products Liability 

You can purchase a comprehen- 
sive general liability policy that 
insures all five areas or you may 
purchase what is called a scheduled 
liability pelicy in which you sched- 
ule or specify the areas you desire 
to be insured. 

No matter what form of policy 
you purchase, you will find it sub- 
ject to certain exclusions and limi- 
tations, some of which apply to all 
areas of the policy and some of 
which apply to particular areas. 

For example, whether you have 
a comprehensive or a scheduled 
policy, the basic policy will not 
cover operations of automobiles, 
large watercraft or aircraft. This 
coverage must be added by en- 
dorsement or insured under a sepa- 
rate policy. 

Further, a basic liability policy 
does not insure damage to property 
owned or leased by the insured nor 
property over which insured was 
exercising physical control at the 
time of accident. Consequently, if 
you are lifting a piece of equipment 
owned by another with a crane and 
the cable breaks, damaging ‘the 
equipment, you are not insured for 
this damage under your liability 
policy. You can, however, have this 


exclusion deleted by endorcement 
at additional cost or see that the 
equipment is covered under an- 
other type policy for this damage. 

A similar exclusion applies to 
Product’s Liability or Completed 
Operations coverage. It excludes 
coverage on the property upon 
which insured performed his labor. 

Consequently, if a contractor has 
built a building that has a marquee 
and after construction is complete 
a piece of masonry falls, hits the 
marquee and then hits an automo- 
bile, causing damage to it and in- 
jury to a person in it, the con- 
tractor’s liability insurance will not 
cover repair to the masonry or the 
marquee but will cover damage to 
the car and injury to the occupant. 

If the contractor does not have 
Product’s liability or completed 
operations coverage, none of the 
above liability will be insured. 

Other exclusions of particular in- 
terest to owners, consultants and 
contractors are those that exclude 
coverage on property damage aris- 
ing out of blasting or excavating 
activities. This area of liability can 
be insured by endorsement to the 
liability policy. 

Many contracts a contractor is 
called upon to sign contain indem- 
nity or hold harmless clauses. The 
liability assumed under such 
clauses is not insured under the 
basic form of any liability policy. 

The Standard Comprehensive 
General Liability form and some 
of the scheduled liability forms do 


include contractural liability in the 
basic form, but if you will look 
at the policy, you will find that 
it only insures liability assumed 
under a sidetrack, elevator or lease 
agreement. It does not insure lia- 
bility assumed under any other 
type of agreement. 

To broaden coverage you may 
have your policy endorsed at addi- 
tional cost to cover all written 
contracts. If you do, the liability 
assumed under these contracts will 
be insured subject to the same ex- 
clusions that applied to the policy 
before this coverage was added. 
For example, if you agree to in- 
demnify the owner for damage to 
his property resulting from your 
negligence, the exclusion of cover- 
age on property over which you 
exert physical control can apply 
to leave you without coverage. 
Consequently, to cover this as- 
sumed liability, you must also have 
this exclusion deleted. 

To further protect himself the 
contractor should use the same in- 
demnity or hold harmless clause 
in his contracts with subcontrac- 
tors as is contained in his contract 
with owner or principal. If you 
purchase a scheduled liability pol- 
icy, for example, a Manufacturer’s 
and Contractor’s policy, without 
any endorsements, your liability is 
insured for negligent acts arising 
out of your operations. You are not 
insured for negligent acts arising 
out of the operations of your sub- 


(More on page 34) 
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every office 
a home 
office... 


Over QO inde- 


pendent insurance 


agencies, affiliated in over &@ 


key cities, are today providing industry and 


commerce an unparalleled level of professional 
insurance service—plus saving them time and money 
in the bargain! Wherever the future takes your 
business across North America, you will find a 
competent member-firm nearby. It will be a firm 
familiar with and influential in the region of your 
expansion. It will be a firm of the same reliable 
caliber as the member-organization in your head- 
quarters city. It will be a firm equipped and ready to 
serve your focal insurance needs with local insarance 
knowledge. For, in the network of the Insurance 
Service Association, every office is a home office. 


There is an Insurance Service member-firm in your area: 


ALASKA, Anchorage, LaBow, 
Haynes Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Miller, Kuhrts & Cox, 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid 
Agencies, Ltd., Toronto, 
Tomenson, Saunders, Smith 
& Garfat, Ltd., Vancouver, 
Durham & Bates Agencies, 


Ltd., Winnipeg, Ryan Agency, 


Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 
Allen, Russell & Allen 
Benjamin & Connor, Inc. 


CUBA, Havana, 
G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, 
Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & 
Company, Savannah, Palmer 
& Cay, Inc. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Assoc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest, 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 


Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 


Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MEXICO, Mexico City, 
Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 
General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt, Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
W. H. Markham & Company 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier 
Company, Ltd. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, 
Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & 
Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls- 
Blain Company, Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Paul Sisk, 


John Wakefield & Associates 


OREGON, Portland, Jewett, 
Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Ostheimer- 
Walsh, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, 
Campania Carrion, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
Boyle-Vaughan Agency 


TENNESSEE, Memphis, 
D. A. Fisher, Inc. 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis, Smith & 
Company, Houston, Langham, 
Langston, & Burnett 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance 
Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, 
Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, 
Lee C. Paull, Inc. 





AMERICA 








Contracting Field — Kipp 
(From page 32) 


contractors, although, at law, you 
may be held liable for certain of 
their negligent acts, such as failure 
to put up barricades or lights in a 
work area open to the public. Here 
it is important to bear in mind that 
you can be sued at common law 
by an employee of the subcontrac- 
tor, where he is injured on the job 
through the failure of the subcon- 
tractor to provide a safe place to 
work since it is your duty to see 
that a safe place to work is pro- 
vided. 

To insure this liability, you must 
have your policy endorsed to in- 
clude contractor’s protective liabil- 
ity coverage, or you must have an 
indemnity clause in your contract 
with the subcontractor and insist 
that he have broad contractual lia- 
bility coverage. As an owner, as 
opposed to a contractor, you would 
purchase Owner’s Protective lia- 
bility coverage. 

Architects and consulting engi- 
neers may protect their liability for 
faulty design by carrying a Profes- 
sional Indemnity Policy. Like other 
forms of liability coverage, it is 
well to be familiar with the cover- 
age provisions and have them ex- 
tended when needed. 

Other points to consider in the 
liability field are as follows: 

1. Does your policy insure all ac- 


tivities in which you engage? 


2.Are your limits of coverage 

adequate? 

On this latter point, I would like 
to emphasize that jury awards for 
bodily injury are growing every 
day. Recently, a jury in the Chicago 
area awarded a small boy $750,000 
in damages against a public utility 
for injuries he had received. There 
have been numberous awards ex- 
ceeding $100,000, especially in the 
Chicago area; so the question of 
how much insurance to carry can- 
not be treated lightly. If you are 
carrying relatively low limits of in- 
surance, you certainly should in- 
vestigate the cost of increasing 
these limits. Most of your premium 
dollar pays for the bottom layer 
of coverage and it costs less and 
less to add layers of coverage on 
top of the lower layers. For exam- 
ple, the cost for bodily injury limits 
of $25,000 per person and $50,000 
per accident is approximately 36‘: 
higher than the cost for limits of 
$5,000 per person and $10,000 per 
accident. 

Limits of $100,000 and $300,000 
cost approximately 54‘. more than 
limits of $5,000 and $10,000 and ap- 
proximately 13‘. more than limits 
of $25,000 and $50,000. 

To increase Property Damage 
limits from $5,000 to $50,000 would 
result in a premium increase of 
around 25‘.. You should ask your 
broker for specific quotes on this. 


In considering increasing your lim- 
its, you should bear in mind that 
you are buying coverage for a 
claim arising during the current 
policy period which might not 
come to trial for five years, at 
which time awards by juries might 
be even higher than they are now. 
One other point, the mere fact that 
you do not have insurance to cover 
a certain area of liability is no 
guarantee that you won’t get sued 
for a claim falling in the unin- 
sured area. It is up to you, your 
insurance agent, and vour lawyer 
to determine your exposures and 
the coverages needed to see that 
you are covered to the greatest ex- 
tent possible. 

Within the last three or four 
years a new form of liability cov- 
erage has been introduced on the 
market which is even broader than 
Comprehensive General Liability. 
It is called Umbrella coverage and, 
as its name implies, it is designed 
to cover practically every facet of 
liability. 

Its main purpose is to act as an 
excess policy to existing coverage 
and to provide coverage on liabili- 
ties not previously insured, subject 
to a deductible of $25,000. 

If you had a Manufacturer’s and 
Contractor’s policy in force with- 
out endorsement providing exten- 
sions of coverage, the Umbrella 
policy would be in excess of the 


(More on page 40) 
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is known by 


... and it has been our privilege for nearly three-quarters 


of a century to handle the insurance affairs of discrimi- 


nating companies on a world-wide basis. 


RB JONES & SONS INC 


Luswwawce and Furctly Conde 


301 West 11th Street — Kansas City, Mo. — phone Victor 2-1230 
New York City (Placing Office) 
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YOUR/ MM ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


"SERVES/ YOU /FIRST" 


00 v8 Peon, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE AGENT 
SERVES YOU FIRST 


Who is he? 


If he displays the emblem shown above, he is a member of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents - an independent insurance business man of which there are thousands 
located in local communities all over the country. He is an expert insurance advisor who Serves 


You First. It will pay you to buy and handle your insurance needs through one of these agents. 


r 
Co 
We Suggest 
that you seek an independent agent located conveniently near you NOW and ask his advice 
on a matter VERY IMPORTANT to you... 


IS YOUR PROPERTY FULLY INSURED? 





Among the major assets of the family is their 
home; of businesses, their plants, warehouses, 
stores or offices. Building and repair costs have 
reached all time highs. Since 1947 the average 
home has increased in value about 85°%. Would 


your present insurance be sufficient to pay the 


replacement cost of your real property, either res- 
idential or business, if it were destroyed TODAY? 
And how about your home contents and personal 
property, or your business equipment, materials and 
finished products? Chances are, unless you have in- 


creased your insurance recently the answer is “no.” 


An Independent Insurance Agent 


will gladly review your present insurance with regard to today’s costs. The importance of 


this to your best interest should not permit its neglect or postponement. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION GROUP 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION. LTO 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY * PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTO * COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF N Y * COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD ¢ THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTO 


HEAD OFFICE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















Integrated Insurance 
Department — Austin 
(From page 30) 


against the reserve thus estab- 
lished, and any balance remaining 
at the end of the year is credited 
to the reserve for the following 
vear. The only objection to this 
method is that the credit for a year 
of safe operations or the penalty 
for unsafe operations is not real- 
ized in the year in which it is 
earned. This, however, is similar 
to the operation of prospective ex- 
perience rating in the insurance 
industry. Further, if the hazards 
chosen for self insurance or as- 
sumption of risk are properly se- 
lected, the reserve established on 
the basis of normal insurance pre- 
miums should be more than ade- 
quate — otherwise the decision not 
to insure was probably a mistake. 

Another method, which is really 
a refinement of the first, is to 
charge each division with losses 
below an established amount plus 
its proportionate share of any loss 
in excess of the predetermined 
amount. This has the effect of 
penalizing those divisions with high 
loss frequency, which is control- 
lable, and not penalizing them for 
loss severity, which is generally 
considered fortuitous. 

A third method is similar to the 
second, except that the cost of large 
losses is apportioned on the basis 
of the distribution of small, or 
normal, losses. This added refine- 
ment is based on the assumption 


that loss severity is a function of 
loss frequency — that the division 
which controls its loss frequency 
is less likely to have a severe loss 
than the location which has a poor 
safety record. 

These same methods can be used 
in the distribution of insurance 
premiums, whether they be guar- 
anteed cost premiums or retrospec- 
tive premiums. 

Frequently self insurance will 
involve the use of a deductible or 
excess of loss insurance policy to 
cover losses in excess of the unin- 
sured or self insured amount. An- 
other approach that may be used 
is the purchase of a limited amount 
of primary insurance, primarily to 
take advantage of the insurance 
company’s loss adjustment, legal 
and safety services, the assumption 
of a certain amount of liability in 
excess of this primary insurance, 
and excess insurance to protect 
against the catastrophic loss poten- 
tion. The limits selected will, of 
course, depend upon the insured’s 
financial position, and the effect of 
a large loss on that financial posi- 
tion. Because the financial struc- 
ture is dynamic, anv program 
selected at one point in time must 
be reviewed periodically to deter- 
mine its applicability at future 
points in time; the loss protection 
program must also give considera- 
tion to other changes in the com- 
pany; market expansion, new prod- 
ucts, mergers, consolidations, and 
its sources of supply; as well as 
changes in the insurance industry. 


No program, ideal though it may 
be at the present, will necessarily 
remain the ideal program through- 
out the future. 

The insurance manager is also 
vitally interested in the adjust- 
ment of losses with the insurance 
companies. Just as values for in- 
surance purposes are distinct from 
values for tax, depresiation or eco- 
nomic forecasting purposes, so too 
are loss adjustments with insur- 
ance companies distinct from Fed- 
eral Income Tax involuntary con- 
version values, or real estate pur- 
chase or sales negotiations. Insur- 
ance losses should be negotiated by 
the same parties who established 
the insurable values of the prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed. As pre- 
viously suggested, this should in- 
volve the cooperation of the con- 
troller, the insurance manager and 
the individual responsible for the 
corporation’s construction and real 
estate functions. 

I hope that I have furnished you 
with some new thoughts and also 
given you a new idea of the func- 
tions which a truly integrated in- 
surance department can perform. 
These functions certainly go far 
beyond the purchase of insurance. 
They can do so, however, only if 
the insurance manager has avail- 
able the skills necessary to dis- 
charge those functions which 
should be his responsibility. 


(Address before Milwaukee Con- 
trol of the Controllers Institute of 
America — Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
May 13, 1958.) 





Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President - 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 


Summit, New Jersey 
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Retired Lives — Ricks 
(From page 26) 


den than expected on retired lives. 
This may come at a time when 
business conditions are not as good 
as they are now, and could work 
hardships on many businesses. This 
aspect of properly financing such 
benefits on retired lives has been 
largely ignored in the past, but the 
day of reckoning will surely come. 
Top business management, with 
few exceptions, have not come to 
grips with the problem of financing 
medical and hospital care for rap- 
idly increasing numbers of pen- 
sioners. Some managements have 
recognized the problem, but have 
little or no concept of the size of 
the financial burden involved. This 
is especially true, taking into ac- 
count the long range view and the 
ascending trend of hospital and 
medical costs. Advance funding, in 
my opinion, is the only satisfactory 
answer, and I expect that industry 
will tackle this problem vigorously 
once it realizes the extent and rela- 
tive importance of it. 


Summary of 
Retirement Benefits 

(1) I consider it important that 
benefit schedules for retired lives 
be worked out with the greatest 
care. 

(2) That the most realistic ap- 
praisal possible be made of present 
and future costs of such programs, 
and that such appraisals be made 
by qualified specialists. 

3) That top financial manage- 
ment be fully informed of the ex- 
pected costs of the program — I 
mean long range costs, as well as 
present costs. 

(4) That financial appraisals be 
made of the potential costs of exist- 
ing programs. 

Taking care of these retired lives 
by providing sensible _ benefits, 
soundly financed, is a job that is 
important and must be done. The 
benefits that have been provided 
by employers have been appraised 
very largely from the standpoint 
of helping the retiree; now the 
time has come for the employer 
to recognize death benefits, and 
hospital-surgical-medical _ benefits, 
for retirees as major projects and 

















M'Lolll mei li-jlejaal-ls 
owns it now 





When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable . . . and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it. . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, througr ..merican 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 
with American 
Credit Insurance 





ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...I/S BETTER WITH ACI 
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to make plans accordingly. 








New York Chapter, ASIM, 
Elects New Officers 


Mr. Hornby has been in the in- 
surance field for more than twenty- 
five years and has served on many 
insurance committees in the bank- 
ing, utility and industrial fields. He 
is a native of New Jersey and at- 
tended New York University, 
American Institute of Banking, and 
the School of Insurance of the In- 
surance Society of New York. 

Serving with Mr. Hornby are the 
following officers of New York 
Chapter, ASIM: W. S. Burkett, 
American Machine & Foundry 
Company, Ist vice president; Rob- 
ert B. Schellerup, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Company, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; James S. Southwick, Ethyl 
Corporation, treasurer; and Don W. 
Berry, The Borden Company, sec- 
retary. 





Frank Hornby, Jr. 





Frank Hornby, Jr., of U. S. In- 
dustries, has been elected president 
of New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., succeeding H. Stanley 
Goodwin of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc. 

Prior to Mr. Hornby’s associa- 
tion with U. S. Industries, news 
of which has just been released, 
he was affiliated with Ebasco Ser- 
vices Incorporated where he served 
as Insurance Consultant to many 
large corporations throughout the 


H. Stanley Goodwin 
Appointed to U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 

H. Stanley Goodwin, Ist vice 
president of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., has been appointed 
to the Insurance Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, representing 


ASIM. 











United States. 


Dynamic Claim Prevention — 


Weinstock 
(From page 14) 


Encourage shippers to cooperate 
with such organizations as the Na- 
tional Safe Transit Committee. 
This group has rendered outstand- 
ing services to the motor carrier 
industry in minimizing damage 
claims. 

Establish friendly and coopera- 

tive relations with shippers by 
making prompt inspections, assist- 
ing in disposition of salvage, or in 
repairing damaged merchandise. 
Thus, loss of profit and annoyance 
to shippers caused by freight dam- 
age will be minimized. 
Confirm their errors and charge- 
able mistakes by personalized let- 
ters to their homes, with copies to 
their personnel files. This latter 
procedures helps to maintain a 
complete file and picture on indi- 
vidual achivements and shortcom- 
ings. 

Include payroll insertions as re- 
minders of the value of proper 
freight handling. 

Establish a monthly personalized 
letter to all employees and send 
it to their homes. Include as sub- 
ject matter company happenings 
during the week or month. 


Operations 
Insist on efficiency and good 
housekeeping throughout terminal 
facilities. 


(Member — New York Chapter, 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc.) 
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Best way “© 
to fill holes * 
in your clients’ 
liability 
coverage... 





use “BIG TOP?’ INA’s new blanket catastrophe liability policy 


® comprehensive excess coverage available to all producers of INA. 

* comprehensive excess coverage in all areas of liability insur- 
ance—auto, aviation, advertisers, employers and general lia- 
bility including coverage for watercraft, malpractice, and 
property in the care, custody or control of the insured. 

¢ it’s convenient to work with INA — America’s leading market 


@ § for excess insurance. 


* consult your nearest INA Service Office. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 








Contracting Field — Kipp 
(From page 34) 


limits of the M. and C. policy and 
in addition would cover such lia- 
bilities as completed operations, 
automobiles, aircraft, contractual 
liability, slander, liable, false ar- 
rest and others, all subject to a 
$25,000 deductible. 

If desired, you could fill in below 
the $25,000 deductible by endorse- 
ment to your standard form poli- 
cies. One outstanding feature of 
the Umbrella coverage is that it 
does not exclude coverage on prop- 
erty of others over which assured 
is exercising physical control. 


I would like to emphasize that I 
have by no means explored with 
you all the problems that exist in 
the fields of insurance I have dis- 
cussed. I have merely tried to point 
up some of the more common prob- 
lems deserving your attention and 
tried to impress on you the im- 
portance of giving your insurance 
needs your personal attention. It’s 


only through knowledge of these 
coverages that you can recognize 
that a contemplated activity by you 
or a subcontractor is not covered 
and will have to be insured. One 
other point, when a claim hits, it 
is always better to be over insured 
than under insured. 





W. W. Clement Is President of 
Insurance Advertising 
Conference 


Former Executive Secretary of 
Risk Research Institute, now the 
New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., W. W. Clement, public 
relations manager for American 
International Underwriters Corpo- 
ration, heads the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. 

Mr. Clement, who joined AIU in 
1948, had set up AIU’s Personal 
Insurance Division — now a multi- 
million dollar operation within the 
company — before being named 
public relations manager. 

Mr. Clement succeeded Edmund 


V. Schenke, advertising manager, 
Royal Globe Group of insurance 
companies, New York, as president 
of IAC. 

Other officers elected were: J. 
Kenneth Cagney, advertising man- 
ager, Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
vice president, and T. Ramsey Tay- 
lor, assistant secretary, U. S. Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. 





A. ]. Haberer Re-Elected 
President of Cincinnati Area 
Insurance Managers, ASIM 


A. J. Haberer, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, has been re- 
elected president of the Cincinnati 
Area Insurance Managers, ASIM. 

Other officers elected are: H. J. 
Fjord, The Western and Southern 
Life Insurance Company, vice 
president; R. F. Hoeweler, Acme- 
Newport Steel Company, treasurer; 
W. J. Hancock, Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, assistant treasurer; and 
Paul K. Dykes, The Ohio River 
Company, secretary. 





help solve it. 


Detroit 





In Your Service 


Among the many functions of a competent insurance agency 
is the knowledge of insurance markets — where to secure the 


broadest coverage in financially sound companies at minimum cost. 


We pride ourselves, as do insurance buyers, on our ability to 


Keep informed of the ever-changing insurance source of supplv. 


If you have a problem, we believe one of our specialists can 


BYRNES—McCAFFREY, INC. 


Chicago 
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Education Committee Is 
Appointed by ASIM 


The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., through 
the Director of Education for 
ASIM, Mr. C. Henry Austin, has 
appointed the following members 
to its Educational Committee: 


Members of the American Association 
of 
University Teachers of Insurance 
and 
Honorary Members of ASIM 


H. Wayne Snider, Chairman 
Wharton School 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


James L. Athearn 

Assistant Professor of Economics 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Kenneth Black, Jr. 

Georgia State College of Business 
Administration 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Richard Marriott Heins 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


John D. Long 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Members of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. 


Joe T. Parrett 
Carnation Company 
Los Angeles, California 


B. E. Kelley 
United States Plywood Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 


Casimir Z. Greenley 

International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation 

Chicago, Illinois 


F. Walter Norcross 
The Budd Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. F. Boettcher 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Austin, Minnesota 


Charles H. Martin 
American Cyanamid Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Robert Ruppel 
Seagram-Distillers Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 





Suhr (Bank of the Southwest) was 
named chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee. W. A. Holcomb, 


Houston Area Insurance 
Buyers Hear Mel Zemek at 


August Meeting Jr. (‘Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corporation) was named 
chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee; and Howard W. Clem 
(Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corporation), 2nd Vice President 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., was ap- 
pointed Temporary Chairman of 
the Educational Committee. 


Mel Zemek of Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
addressed the August meeting of 
the Houston Area Insurance Buy- 
ers Association, ASIM. 

At the Executive Committee 
meeting of Houston Area Insurance 
Buyers Association, William D. 


UNITED STATES AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Founded 1928 











We have the ability and financial strength 
to fully insure corporate aircraft 


Thirty years experience 
Sixty-two Member Companies 


Insure with the “US Group” through 
your own agent or broker 





UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


Incorporated 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO e ATLANTA e DALLAS a HOUSTON 


LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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ANNOUNCING ... 
The Third Annual 


Risk Management Institute 


October 21-22-23 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Sponsored by the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Program 


October 21, 1958 
“Risk Management in a Changing Economy” 


(a) The Ecnomy Today 

(b) Cost Consideration 

(c) Loss Prevention 
October 22, 1958 


“Liability Insurance” 


(a) Products Liability Problems 

(b) Contractual Liability Problems 

(c) Excess and Umbrella Coverage 
October 23, 1958 


“Crime Coverages and Less Prevention” 


(a) Loss Prevention 
(b) Fidelity Insurance 
(c) Other Crime Coverages 


This Institute will be limited to 40. 


(A complete program listing all speakers and other important 
details will be sent to all members of ASIM in advance) 








R. C. RATHBONE & SON 


Incorporated 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-7150 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES CABLE ADDRESS: RATHSON 


105th Year Of Placing Insurance For Many Leading Enterprises 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Fourth Wednesday of each month 
President—B. W. Rainwater, Georgia Power Company, Atlanta 
Vice-Pres.—William H. Quay, Jr., The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas.—W. Ray Walker, Citizens & Southern National Bank 
P. O. Box 4899, Atlanta 2, Georgia 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
Meetings—2nd Thursday each month. Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner 6:30 P.M 
President—A. A. Baker, Funk Brothers Seed Company, Bloomington 
Vice-Pres.—Car] J. Hutchins, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 
Secy.-Treas.—John W. Needham 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Peoria 8, Illinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 


Meetings——Check with Secretary 


President-- George M. Betterley, Betterley Associates, Worcester, Mass. 
Vice Pres——Henry C. Merriam, The Vellumoid Company, Worcester, Mass 
Treasurer —Laurence T. Kane, Riley Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
Secretary —Harold F. Keyes, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co 


235 Promenade Street 


Providence, Rhode Island 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. September through May. 
6:00 P.M. 
President—Richard E. Blakley, Helene Curtis Industries, Chicago 
ice Pres..-E. R. Zimmerman, American Bakeries Company, Chicago 


Treasurer—G. J. Burns, Continental Ill. National Bank & Trust, Chicago 
Secretary—Ann Auerbach, Goldblatt Bros., Inc., 


333 South State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 
VMeetings—1st Wednesday 
12 Noon 
President—A. J. 
Vice-Pres.—H. J. 
Cincinnati 
Treasurer—-R. F. Hoeweler, Acme-Newport Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 
Asst. Treas —W. J. Hancock, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 


each month except July and August. Luncheon 


Haberer, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati 
Fjord, The Western & Southern Life Insurance Co., 


7 & 


Secretary —P. K. Dykes, The Ohio River Company, P.O. Box 1460, Cin- 
cinnati 1, Ohio 
DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday each month. Luncheon 12:00 Noon 


President—-T. T. Redington, Jr., Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Vice Pres.—D. H. Mackaman, Campbell, Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas 

Treasurer—Harold Palmer, The Frito Company, Dallas, Texas 

Miss Annetta M. Johnson, The Murray Company of Texas, Inc 

3200 Canton Street 


Dallas, 


Secretary 
Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Mectings—3rd Monday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M 
President—Charles R. Garton, Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. 
Vice-Pres.—Howard C. Giles, E. I 
ton, Delaware 
Treasurer-—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Secy. Milton Shaw, Metal Products, Inc., Bristol, Pa. 
Asst. Treas.--Chester Drummond, Campbell Soup Company, Camden, N. J 
Secretary—-W. L. Higgins, United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
1401 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 


J 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 


Kaiser 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 

Meetings—3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President—W. A. Johnston, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
Vice Pres.—F. L. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit 
Treasurer—N. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary—E. D. Damon, 

Parke Davis & Company 

Joseph Campau at River 

Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON AREA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon, 11:30 A.M. 
President—G. L. Foley, Humble Oil Refining Company, Houston 
Vice-Pres—Wm. <A. Holcomb, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipeline 

Houston 
Treasurer 
Secretary 


Corp., 


Rayinond O. Horn, Quintana Petroleum Corporation, Houston 
George O. Spencer 

Trunkline Gas Company 

P. O. Box 1642 

Houston 1, Texas 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 
Mecetings—3rd Thursday each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M.; Sept.-June 
President—Jesse F. Little, Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Company, Bal- 

timore 
Vice-Pres.—B. L. 

Baltimore 
Secy-Treas.—Miss Dorothy L. 

Avenue, Baltimore 12, 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
Mectings—4th Tuesday of each month. Dinner 6:30 P.M. 
President—Robert S. Johnsen, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse 
St. Paul, Minn. 
lice-Pres.—Clyde 
Minn 
Secy.-Treas.—M. Scott Rhodes, 
Owatonna Canning Company 
P. O. Box 8&8 
Owatonna, Minn. 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 
Meetings—3rd Thursday October through May. Luncheon, 12 Noon. 
President—J. G. Harper, Northern Electric Company, Limited, Montreal. 
Vice-Pres.—H. H. Cowan, Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal. 
Secy.-Treas.—Glen Buchanan—The Shawinigan Water & Power Company, 
600 Dorchester St. West 
Montreal, Canada 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Meetings—-4th Thursday 
12:30 P.M. 

President—Frank Hornby, Jr., U. S. 

Ist Vice-Pres.—Wm. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2nd Vice-Pres.—Robert B. 
New York 

Treasurer—James S. Southwick, Ethyl Corporation, New York 

Secretary—Don W. Berry, The Borden Company, 350 Madsion Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President—R. W. Humphrey, Southern Pacfiic Company, 


Beninghove, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 


Graf, L. Greif & Bros., Inc., 401 Homeland 


Maryland 


Company, 


Thompson, International Milling Company, Minneapolis, 


each month, except July and August. Luncheon 


Industries, Inc., New York 
Burkettt, American Machine & Foundry Company, 
Schellerup, Union Bab-Camp 


Paper Company, 


San Francisco, 


Calif. 

"i —R. A. Westran, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Treasurer—Al T. Sparrowe, Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Secretary—J. A. Black, Tidewater Oil Company 
79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


OREGON CHAPTER 
Meetings—1st Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M 
President—L. H. Forsythe, U. S. National Bank, Portland 
Vice-Pres.—R. H. Horning, Mail-Well Envelope Company, Portland 
Secy.-Treas.—R. E. Marcy 

First National Bank of Portland 
S. W. Fifth and Stark Streets 
Portland, Oregon 

INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH 

Meetings—Alternate Tuesdays: 


President 


September through May 

Ralph W. Low, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Vice-Pres.—John R. Kountz, The Rust Engineering Company, Pittsburgh 
I ice-Pres.—Gerald O. Griffin, Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Treasurer—Leo F. Kane, The Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh 

Asst. Secy.—Robert J. Morton, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh 
~Thomas G. Noel, 

The Rust Engineering Company 

930 Fort Duquesne Boulevard 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner: 6:30 P.M. 
President—William E. Reimer, Carnation Company, Los Angeles, California 
Vice-Pres.—Philip V. Myers, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia 
Treasucrer—Waldo W. Powers, Signal Oil & Gas Company, Los Angeles, 
California 
Secretary—M. J. Bowman, American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
3030 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 
Meetings—Please check with Secretary for place and date 
President—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Virginia Electric & 
Richmond, Va. 

Vice-Pres.—B. H. McGhee, Noland Company, Inc., Newport News, Va. 
Treasurer—G. T. Newman, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va. 
Secretary—T. A. Newby, Commonwealth of Virginia 

Department of Highways 

Richmond, Virginia 


Power Company, 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, 


ATLANTA 


American Art Metals Company 
Atianta Lithograph Company 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 
Atlanta Transit System, Inc. 
Citizens & Southern National Bank 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
The First National Bank of Atlanta 
Georgia Highway Express, Inc. 
Georgia Power Company 
Georgia State College of 
Business Administration 
H. W. Lay Company, Inc. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Georgia Division) 
Mead-Atlanta Paper Company 
National Manufacture & Stores 
Corporation 
Rich’s Incorporated 
Southern Airways, Inc. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Black & Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Decatur Herald & Review 

Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

S. D. Jarvis Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
Mueller Company 

Princess Peggy, Inc. 

Rowe Construction Company 


J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Steak & Shake 

Veatch Business Service 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


American Optical Company 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 

Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 

Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Massachusetts Life Assurance Co. 

Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of 
America 
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The Vellumoid Company 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 
Wyman-Gordon Company 


CHICAGO 


Aldens Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Bakeries Company 
American Marietta Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 
Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 

The Celotex Corporation 
Central Fibre Products Company 
Chemetron Corporation 

City Products Corporation 
Collins Radio Company 


Continental Ili. Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 


of Chicago 
Container Corporation of America 
Consolidated Foods Corporation 
Crane Company 
Cuneo Press, Inc. 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Helene Curtis Industries, Ine. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 
Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company 
General American Transportation 
Company 
General Finance Corporation 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 


Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Edward Hines Lumber Company 
Inland Steel Company 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 

Kawneer Company 

Link-Belt Company 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Magnaflux Corporation 

Marshall Field & Company 

Material Service Corporation 

The Meyercord Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

Moorman Manufacturing Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 

National Tea Company 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 

Northwestern University 

Pabst Brewing Company 


INC. e 


Passavant Hospital 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
The Pullman Company 


Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 


Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

John Sexton & Company 

Simoniz Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 
Stewart-Warner Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Cold Storage Corporation 
United States Gypsum Company 
Victor Chemical Works 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

Warwick Manufacturing Company 
The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company * 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Bardes Corporation 

Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc. 

Burger Brewing Company 

R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

— & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Oo. 

The Drackett Company 

The Duriron Company, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 

The Gardner Board & Carton Co. 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Robert Gould Company 

The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 

The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

The Metal Specialty Company 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 

The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company @ 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co 

Queen City Chevrolet Company 

The Richardson-Taylor Globe Corp. 
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Shepard Warner Elevator Company 
The Sorg Paper Co. 
Toms River-Cincinnati Chemical Corp. 
@ rr aimodire Inc. 
United States Shoe Corporation 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


American Petrofina, Inc. 

Bell Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Collins Radio Co. (Texas Division) 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dearborn Stove Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

The Murray Company of Texas, Ine. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 


Otis Engineering Corp. 
Dr. Pepper Company 


Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Automatic Sprinkler Corp. 
The Times Herald Printing Company 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


american Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Best Markets, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Public Warehouse Company, 
Inc. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 


s Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 


Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Company 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Publicker Industries 


Radio Corporation of America 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
Sun Clothes, Inc. 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Freuhauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Ine. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
(Division of National Steel Corporation) 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Lyon Incorporated 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Square D Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest 

Baroid Sales Division of National 
Lead Co. 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Commonwealth Oil Company 

Continental Oil Company 
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Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

Homco 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

Magnet Cove Barium Corporation 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Company 

River Oaks Corporation 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturing Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Union Oil & Gas Corporation of 
Louisiana 

Union Carbide Chemical Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 








MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation _ 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

The E. H. Koester Baking Co. 

Greenspring Dairy, Inc. 

L. Greif & Brother, Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Emerson Drug Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Cu., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 
Central Organization, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
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Fitger Brewing Company 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 

M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills. Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
Maple Island, Inc. 

Mayo Clinic 

McCabe Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Northern Ordnance Inc. 
Northrup-King & Company 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W. S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 
Owatonna Tool Co. 


M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Queen Stove Works, Inc. 

Rayette, Inc. 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Winston Bros. Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Associated Textiles of Canada Limited 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 

Canadair Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper Company 

Canadian Marconi Company 


Canadian Pratt & Whitney /\ircraft 
Company, Ltd. 


Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 


Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 


Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
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Dominion Glass Company Limited 

Dominion Textile Company Limited 

Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 

Molsons Brewery Limited 

Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 

Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 

Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Steinberg’s Limited 

Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

Allied Stores Corporation 
Amerace Corporation 

American Airlines 

American Brake Shoe Company 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 


American Bank Note Co. 
American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 
American Electric Power Service Corp. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Management Association 
American Metal Climax, Inc. 
American News Co., Inc. 

The American Oil Company 
Anaconda Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Avon Products, Inc. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores, Inc. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 

The Best Foods, Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Blades & Macaulay 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 

The Borden Company 

Bristol Myers Company 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Corporation 

John J. Casale, Inc. 

Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 

The Chemstrand Corporation 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 

City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Coastal Oil Company 

Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coco-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 


Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Continental Grain Company 

Corporate Advisors, Inc. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 

Daystrom, Inc. 

Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Dugan Brothers, Ic. 

The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 

Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 

Ebasco Services Incorporated 

Esso Research and Engineering Company 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company 

Electrolux Corporation 

Esso Standard Oil Company 

Ethyl Corporation 

Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 

The First National City Bank of 
New York 

The Firth Carpet Company 

The Flintkote Company, Inc. 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 

Foster-Wheeler Corp 

Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 
of Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Geigy Chemical Corporation 

General Aniline & Film Corporation 

General Baking Company 

General Dynamics Corporation 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corp. 

Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 

W. R. Grace & Company 

Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

Guaranty Trust Company 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Interchemical Corp. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
fanufacturers Trust Co. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 

National Starch Products, Inc. 
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The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Research Cottrell, Inc. 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shein’s Express 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

The Texas Company 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel General Service Company 
United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

West Disinfecting Company 

Western Electric Company 

Westrex Corporation 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Transport Corporation 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Dental Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

The Emporium Capwell Company 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

Pacific Guano Co. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Port of Oakland 

Roos Bros., Inc. 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction Company 

Wells Fargo Bank 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Mail-Well Envelope Co. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Portland Gas & Coke Company 

Robert Brothers 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 

The United States National Bank 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

White Stag Manufacturing Co. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Company 

Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Aluminum Company of America 
Blaw-Knox Company 

John F. Casey Company 
Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 
Crucible Steel Company of America 
Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Edgewater Steel Company 
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Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equipment and Supplies, Inc. 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
E. J. Heinz Company 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Mine Safety Appliances Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

Natco Corporation 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U.S. Radiator Corporation 
Neville Chemical Company 


Pennsylvania-Transformer Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Forgings Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 

Shenango Furnace Company 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 

Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 





SUUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


AeroJet-General Corporation 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braum & Company 

California Bank 

Carnation Company 


Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles 


Consolidated Rock Products Co. 


Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


The Copley Press, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 

The Flintkote Compaay 
(Pioneer Division) 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 

Forest Lawn Company 

The Garrett Corporation 

Garett & Company, Inc. 

Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 


Gladding, McBean & Company 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
Griffith Company 
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The Alfred Hart Distilleries, Inc. 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Kaiser St. . Corporation 

Loew’s Incorporated 

Latchford Glass Company 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

The McCulloch Motors Corp. 

Marquardt Incorporated 

The May Department Stores Co 

Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 

The Ramo-Woolridge Corporation 

Richfield Oil Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 

Santa Fe Drilling Company 

Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 

Southern California Gas Co. 

Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 

Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 

United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 

Von’s Grocery Company 


VIRGINIA-CARCLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

3elk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 
farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 
Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 
Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 

RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Virginia Department of Highways 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 





NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 

The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 
Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc. 
Arizona 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Arkansas 

The Crossett Company 

Colorado 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Connecticut 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
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The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
The United States Time Corporation 
Whitney Chain Company 


Florida 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Georgia 
West Point Manufacturing Company 


Illinois 

Barber-Greene Company 

Deere & Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Comnany 


Indiana 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 

Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 

The Carey Salt Company 


Kertucky 
The Mengel Company 


Louisiana 

The California Company 

Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 
Central Maine Power Company 
John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 

Boston Housing Authority 

C. H. Sprague & Son Company 

Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

Howard D. Johnson Company 
Pocahontas Fuel Company 


Michigan 
Gerber's Baby Foods 


Missouri 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Laclede Steel Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 
Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company ot Missouri 


New York 
Carrier Corporation 
Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 


Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 


Corning Glass Works 

George Hall Corporation 

Harold J. O’Neil 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
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Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Twin Coach Company 
Will & Baumer Candle Company 


New Jersey 
Merck & Company Inc. 


Ohio 

Carling Brewing Company 

E. I. Evans & Company 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Hupp Corporation 

Ormet Corporation 

The American Crayon Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
The Hoover Company 

The Ohio Oil Company 

The Parker Appliance Company 
Peoples Broadcasting Corporation 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 


Pennsylvania 

Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 
Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, Inc. 
Titan Metal Manfacturing Co. 


Rhode Island 
Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 
Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 


Virginia 
Pocahontas Fuel Company 


Vermont 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Company 


Washington 

Boeing Airplane Company 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Sieel Company 


Wisconsin 

A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Kurth Malting Co. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


CANADA 

British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 

Western Canada Breweries Limited 
FRANCE 

Esso Standard S.A.F. 











The 
St. Lawrence 





Marine insurance service for 
a new era in transportation 


The coming of the St. Lawrence Seaway is a challenge that heightens 


the significance of Marsh & McLennan’s long established marine 


insurance service on the waterways of America. Increased shipping 


volume, larger and heavier ocean-going 
traffic and expanded harbor facilities 
generate new protection problems 


and requirements. 


Within the great waterways triangle, 
thirteen Marsh & McLennan offices are 
Strategically situated to service insurance 
placed for shipping interests. Meeting 
the seaway challenge is typical of 

Marsh & McLennan insurance services 
that extend to all fields of commerce 


and industry world-wide. 





Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Montreal 
New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Toronto 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES «+ AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chuago New York San Franasco Minneapolis Detroit 


Los Angeles Boston 


Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 


Oakland Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 














The insurance man 
who gave away 


JELLY TARTS! 


An American-owned bakery in Germany was in trouble. 


One of its trucks had crashed over an embankment. Pies, 
tarts, and “schnecken” filled the street —and so did little 
children. 


Later, a man showed up at the bakery with a broken leg. 
He claimed the truck had hit him—and he was suing for 
plenty. The driver denied it, and the bakery owner picked 
up the phone and called for help. 


Immediately an insurance man went to the accident scene 
— with a basket of free jelly tarts. The same children came 
running — all little witnesses who proved the claim false! 


An interesting sidelight on this German drama was that 
the insurance man was an American. And the bakery’s pro- 
tection had been bought in the United States — through 
American International Underwriters! 


AIU policies are written in broad American terms. Infor- 
mation required is the same kind as for domestic risks. 


Claims are paid in the same currency as the premiums — 
including U. S. dollars where local law permits. 


Financial stability is assured by the strength and security 
of leading insurance companies in the United States. 


A phone call from your regular agent or broker will place 
AIU’s nearly 40 years of specialized experience at your 
service. Offices are listed below. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Boston + Chicago «+ Dallas +* Denver «+ Houston 
Los Angeles »* Miami + New Orleans +* New York «© Portland 
San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa +» Washington 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE WORLD-WIDE 
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